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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


B* the latest telegrams, it would appear as if the Chambord 


negotiation had again fallen through. It was reported, on 


authority, in the beginning of the week that the Legitimists had 
again sent messengers to M. de Chambord, who found him open 
to reason on the subject of a crusade for the Temporal Power, 
inclined to accept modern amendments to the Charter of 1814— 
the only one he acknowledges—but indistinct and reticent on the 
subject of the Flag. It is now stated that he adheres to his flag, 
which the Orleanists and the Army refuse to accept, and the 
negotiation therefore has fallen through. ‘The Monarchical party 
therefore intend to proclaim Henri Cing, a Constitution, and 
the Tricolour all at and leave it to 


once, him to accept 


or to reject that summons. If he accepts, all is well; 
if not, the Comte de Paris will reign, under the title 


of the Dauphin of France. All this reads to us very dreamy 


indeed. In the first place, how can the Legitimists coerce their 
King ? 
with all the ancient pretension and none of its single advantage, 
We presume further efforts 
to move the Count, Legitimists 
in the despairing hope that France 
noteworthy fact 


In the second, wliy should France submit to a Monarch, 


unbroken hereditary continuity ? 
will be made 
will dissolve the Assembly, 


failing which the 


may accept their master, flag and all. It is a 
that no candidate has yet ventured to propose a restoration on 
the hustings. 


A theory has been started to account for the obstinacy of M. 
de Chambord,—that he dislikes the idea of but it can 
» has nothing to do but yield, 
of his heir. We 
believe, on the contrary, that Europe sees for the first time a man 
who rejects solely 
principles. 
sight inconsistent with 


reigning ; 
hardly be correct, as in that case he 
accept his 


summons, and abdicate in favour 


because he will not surrender even 
Those 


government, 


a throne 
the symbol of his principles are in our 


modern and are held with 


an obstinacy inconsistent with much intellectual force, but 
still the whole affair shows that the Legitimists had more 
respectable object of worship than men thought. An Eldon, 
who maintains his views to his own hurt, and cannot be per- 


suadl, any bribe, is, among those born in the purple, a 
M. de 


but n 


5 
d to lie by 
figure entitled Chambord, as we read 
let his life 
Louis 


to some resvect. 


the situation, will not rule France, ither will he 
be made one of the 


XVIIL. wo 


many comedies played for thrones. 


ld have asked some clever writer to invent epigrams 


for him to utter, and made his Civil List the first of his conditions 

The Ring has been at work again in America, lockin yy 
currency for its own purposes, till the ‘ tightness” of money 
brought down m wny firms who had been * financin new Rail- 
roads till their own resources wer expended, and they had to 


borrow from reason often could not 


banks, which for the sam 
fend, ‘| Government at once interfered as usual, offerin ) 
uy t wn bor for currency; but their offer was not 
suff 1 > : _ , 
imc U ] ul u t Ring, and up to | riday Db gut 


| ous and injudicious speech at 


| previous consent and support of Parliament. Si 
] ] 


THE 
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there was still dullness and a partial inability in the West 
to forward the crops. The panic has not yet been very 


serious, but it has led to a raising of the Bank rate, in 
anticipation of the American demand for gold, from 3 per cent. 





to 4, course when the mail arrives 
the fault will be all 


should not 


and may not be over yet. Of 
Jay Gould's, but there is no more reason 
lock up than why he 


The real evils are clearly th 


why he currency if he can, 


e Banking 


system, which is neither free, as it was onee in America, nor 
' 


rigidly controlled, as it is in England,—and the state of public 


opinion, which allows reckless speculators to break, and go on 


again as comfortably as ever. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on 





Friday week made a most ungener- 
Newton Abbott. He accused the 
Government of plunging Great Britain into a war without the 
r Stafford North- 
right of 
peace and war is not a prerogative of Parliament at all, 
the Q Ministers, subject to Parliam 
and that the right has been exercised a hundr 
but he has surely forgotten that Government has made no 
at all, but is with great reluctance, though in the only effectual way, 
resisting an invasion. In a party sense we should be most happy 
to see his colleagues pursue that line of argument, as they would 
deserted by the two 
anxious that the 
sustained; but in an English 
Sir S. Northcote the support 
Abyssinian war, certainly 


making 
but of 


censure, 


cote need not, of course, be reminded that the 


ntary 


ueen and her 
times in India ; 
war 


followers, who of 


Flag 


Sense We 


at once be their own 


should be vigorously 


should have expected 


parties are the more 


mies gave 


Ls 3 lito : 
which his en 
lless enter- 


from 


him in the a more nee 


prise, and indefinitely more dangerous. If we are to call 
Parliament together whenever savages are to be chastised, 
we may as well give up our Empire, for no danger would 
ever be prevented in good time. It is not for Parliament 
to order war, except in the extremest cases, but to select 
Ministers whom they can trust not to rush into wars which 


bring them neither thanks nor profit, and impede much more 
important tasks. The idea of Sir 8. Northcote charging Mr, 


Gladstone with wanting a little war ! 


Mr. Henry James has accepted office of Solicitor-General 


vacated by Sir G. promotion. He is an eloquent 


talks carefully down 


man, 


Jessel's 


with great weight in the House, because he 


to it, and has a large practice at the Bar. He is, of course, com- 
pelled to contest Taunton, where his seat has hitherto appeared 
weak: but his strong anti-Catholic utterances may have given 
him, in a town with such a tradition, a strong new hold. At all 
events, the Telegraph of Friday, in a very strong article, that 
is, supposing it to be inspired, offers to stake t xistence of 


the return of Mr. James. We should be 


of the sort, but we 


Tory reaction on 
sorry to do anything 


indeed to see Taunton adhere to a 


Government must be carried o 


neglected,—that the Queen's 
If all towns behave like Dundee, we shall before long be com- 
pelled either to allow of ex-officio seats, or abolish re-clection 
altogether. As i@ is, any borough may Uupse i M ry by 
rendering it impossible to seat a necessary ma 

Circumstances change prt ople’ s ideas a a) xd deal. Lord 


Dufferin as an English landlord would, we suppose, apart 





his personal graciousness of character, be quite ready to hang up 
Mr. Arch, or Mr. Mitchell, or anybody else who proposed to 
nsport a few parishe Ss. Ol ad ups half a county, of Englis! 


hous rs to Canada or the Union, rd Dufferin as Viceroy 
‘rent idea Ile invited Mr, Arch and 
entertain- 


f Canada has ve ry difi 
Clayden, to dinner, gave him an 


his companion, Mr. 
1,700 peo} 
nendation to : i 
especially Lower ¢ 


and above all, 


gave him 
rhout the 
to have 


sluttish 


ment at which wer 





subordinates throug 





ters of recom 


country. Canada, anada, appears 
impressed Mr, Arch mightily, though he is sever 
ly ur n ve try but he ha 


alWaya tp} ne au 
; like, and send the 


e on the 


farming $ gone into 


the interior, te see what the “g 
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home. There is no doubt whatever that, although his 


8 THE 


report 
object has been to keep the people here, not to export them, his 
first report will send them out in thousands from the South, for 
when once a family succeeds, the village always empties itself— 
and he makes his promises moderate, dwelling not on this or that 
case of exceptional prosperity, but on the long lines of pleasant 
cottages, with thirty acres round them, which he found in Lower 
Canada, and which seem to have excited him to enthusiasm. 


Lord Granyille has made his influence felt in Spain. The 
crew of the Deerhound have been released, though not, 
apparently, the vessel itself; and the Murillo (which ran down the 
Northfleet) has been sent back into British waters, and apprehended 
at Dover, on behalf of those wha suffered by her flagrant and 
heartless carelessness. Some enthusiastic but not very learned 
advocate of the proceedings of the Spanish Government in the 
case of the Deerhound wrote to Tuesday's Times to say that the 
Spanish Government has always claimed ten miles from the 
coast, and in the case of bays, from the line joining headland with 
headland, as Spanish waters. If it has, that claim is certainly never 
coneeded. The general international rule is a league, or three 
marine miles, or as it is sometimes put, the distance from the coast 
which a battery stationed on it could command in the olden 
And no ** bay ” in the 
the sea like the 


the same limit. 
arms of 


times, which was about 
sense contended would cover great 

Bay of Biscay. But unfortunately all these questions do not 
touch the matter. Even if the Déerhound were in Spanish waters, 
—which it certainly was not,—its crew could only have been 
punished for smuggling dutiable articles into Spain, unless there 
were an act of war, which no one now contends, Evidently 
Spain herself has given up the act of her commander as quite 
indefensible, and not too soon. It is implied by the telegrams 
that Lord Granville had become peremptory before Spain gave 
way. The Deerhound people deserved to get into a scrape; but 
a scrape and a charge of piracy are not the same things. 


We have had further news this week, in relation to the Pacific 
Railway Scandal in Canada. Sir Hugh Allan “admitted in 
his evidence paying an aggregate amount of $180,000 [say, 
£36,000] to the Ministers and their supporters for election pur- 
poses, but declared that there was no other inducement except a 
general desire to promote the Government policy, including the 
Pacific Railway.” That looks frank,—as if the Government 
had virtually said to Sir Hugh Allan, ‘You are rich, and 
can help us to carry the policy which will make you richer, 
and if you give that help, we will endorse that policy.’ But 
a more disastrous omen for the future of Canadian statesmen 
can hardly be conceived. It brings before us a vision of states- 
men playing into the hands of capitalists, in order that the 
capitalists may return their lead; of capitalists determining to 
recoup themselves for the help they have given to the statesmen, 
by freely squandering the resources of the State ; of wasteful ex- 
penditure and bad work which the statesmen would not dare to 
and lastly, of diminished self-respect in the leaders, and of 





check 
a wide-spread popular suspicion in the followers, which may soon 


i 


hardly admit of trusting any man with power long enough to get 
the full benefit of his services, and which will make Parliament 
fitful, jerky, irresolute, and weak. 


Dover is turned Tory again, and there can be no doubt but 
what the defeat is a signal one. It is true that in 1868 a Con- 
servative, Major Dickson, headed the poll with 1,461 votes to 
Mr. Jessel’s 1,435; and that when Mr, Jessel became Sir G. 
Jessel and Solicitor-General in 1871, he gained his victory over 
Mr. Barnett 
Conservatives turned their face against a contest and abstained 
from voting. But at this election Mr. Barnett was under the 
of absence from the scene of struggle, while 


(who is now successful) only because the leading 


disadvantage 


gr 

his opponent, Mr. Forbes, was present, was a successful speaker, 
a very strong supporter of local interests (the Dover harbour 
extension scheme), and a large employer of labour. Yet in spite 
of these great apparent advantages, he polled in the ballot only 


1,089 votes against Mr. Barnett’s 1,415, showing a Conservative 
majority of 326 votes; whereas in 1868, Mr. Jessel was but 26 
votes behind Major Dickson, and polled 346 votes more than Mr. 
Forbes polled on Monday. It is clear that a great many Liberals 
stayed away, as there are 3,563 registered electors, while only 
2,504 good ballot-papers were given in. It may be that the ballot 
has made a difference against the employer of labour, who is not 
always a popular candidate when votes are secret. But there can 
be no doubt that Conservative reaction accounts in the main for 
the defeat. It is a very simple and childlike kind of temper to 
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| get tirel of what you have had for a long time without being gui 
. a 

clever enough to understand it, and the natural and easy a : 
a brief trial of Conservative government. . 


Archbishop McHale, *‘ the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” On the 
express invitation- of Mr. W. J. O’Neile Daunt, the President 
of the Home Rule Association, has written a letter (by no means 
for the first time) in favour of Home Rule, in which he gays that 
he has no recollection of any time in which he did not “ rejoing 
in an Irish Parliament, or grieve at its destruction, or sigh me 
its restoration ;” that Ireland was robbed of its Separate legiah. 
ture ‘ by such an extraordinary combination of fraud, of violence 
and of cruelty as can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of os 
other people ;” and that O'Connell is gone to his “ immortal 
reward ” for unsuccessfully advocating the repeal of the Union 
John, Archbishop of Tuam, has certainly some skill in rhetoric 
but if his countrymen could but understand that the success 
of Ifome Rule, properly understood, means an Irish Republic, wo 
doubt his obtaining any considerable Irish vote for the measure 
The Chureh 
would not willingly stand face to face with an Irish Republic, 


and what is more, we doubt his wishing it himself, 


as the only representative of Conservative principles, 

The session of the British Association at Bradford seems to haye 
One of the ablest of the Presi. 
Professor Il. J. S. Smith, the 
Mathematics at Oxford, who presided over the 
mathematical and physical section, an l discussed in his address 


been one of unusual interest. 

dential addresses was that of 
Prof ‘Sssor of 
mixed advantages and dis. 


with very considerable skill the 


advantages of the immense range of the sciences included under 
his section, in consequence of the growing specialisation of 
every branch of mathematicaland physical study. On the whole, he 
was opposed to breaking up the section into sub-sections, regard. 
ing the freshness of view which specialists derive from hearing 
the difficulties of brother-specialists in other departments, to be 


a far greater advantage than the more accurate classification 


| which sub-sections would give. Professor Smith pointed out 
that even mathematicians as mathematicians oftener gain new 
ground by having physical problems proposed to them which 
no existing calculus will solve, so that they are driven to 
prepare a new the new want, 
than by merely following out their own studies. He showed how 
'the necessities of both electricity and meteorology had driven 
mathematicians to extend their mathematical resources, and 
inferred, therefore, that free communication with the students of 


mathematical weapon to meet 


other branches was even more important in the direction of dis- 
covery, than a more thorough comparison of methods between 
those who are following out the same tracks of research. No 
doubt, Professor Smith is right, but the counter-claims of com- 
prehension and specialisation in human knowledge are straining 
men so severely in opposite directions, that it seems as if the real 
new want is some animal of altogether larger capacity than 
man, to pursue yet further those widely-diverging, yet closely 
interwoven threads of science which are now getting beyond any 
human grasp. 


Mr. W. 
Economic Section (to one part of which, that on the proposed 
league of capitalists, we have elsewhere referred at some length), 
remarked that the Economie Section ought to be retained, and 
ought not to beabandoned to the Social Science Association, because 


E. Forster, in his able speech as President of the 


‘4e 


chiefly by its agency politicians are brought into contact with the 
students of physical science, so getting the advantage of intercourse 
with the exacter scientific thought, and because the scientific 
theorist gains a good deal by hearing from practical politicians 
what the force of friction in political life really is. No doubt 
Mr. Forster was thinking in his own mind of Secondary Eduea- 
tion, when he observed that though any practical measure must 
fail which disregards true scientific laws, it does not follow atall 


“We 


that any measure must succeed which observes them. 
must be prepared for this very disappointing result, that thougi 
just in proportion as the laws of economic science are broken 2 
any political measure, in that proportion will there be weak- 
ness and failure, it by no means follows that just in pro 
portion as they are kept, there will be success. It is x0 
seldom the case that by its very truthfulness, a measure excites 
so much opposition that it insures its own defeat.” That is true, 
we imagine, of any measure which grapples boldly and y# 
reasonably with very strong interests and privileges, like the Army 
Purchase Abolition Bill or the Endowed School reforms ; butia 
the case of the latter measures, no doubt Mr. Forster's remark 
has been redundantly verified. Interests despise science ; and for 


| a time often get the victory over it. 
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tire in Spain are not muc h better this. week, but they are “ls are very ill-supported. At the present moment, for 
a somewhat new phase. President Castelar is at instance, Girton College, Cambridge, is sadly in need of funds 
bsolute, the Cortes having departed, and all to complete the building and endow it ; and Bedford College, Lon- 
n declared in a state of siege. He has obtained don, is also in want of some temporary aid to obtain an adequate 





entering OD 
Jast alone and a 
Spain having be | 
Toa of £4,000,000, which sets his hands partially free; has new building in the place of that whose lease is now « xpiring. 
ippoint ted effective Generals without distinction of party, and On this subject, which is well enough threshed out in theory. we 
has re-establish ed military law. He has placed General Turon in want perhaps less talk, and certainly more substantial sacrifices 
ot and of Catalonia, whereupon it is reported that the soldiers wa . e . 
] iain to behave better; and has sent General Moriones to eae eee pr zing c more briskly a | 
Tolosa, to release General Loma, who seems to have been | 17 “20 iF ‘rarnet tions are going om more : - 
erounded, with his 3,000 men, by a really considerable his staff, when matters ie : 

of Carlists. He is trying to reorganise the fieet, all force being concentrated for the one great effort. A railway 


his staff, when matters will probably lo k a little less alarming 


} 


of forty miles is to be sent out, and a number of traction-engines, 


ree 


and has called om me i ei — dee wh ee. ss oar — besides a very large supply of doctor medicine 1 distillir 
.Carlists; and he has sent his Minister of the Colonies as 1 oe Pp" Q lial ’ pCARCS, SUG CISvEEN 
it Sys : ' apparatus, he number of English soldiers te » sent has als 
Dictator to Cuba, with orders to settle things there as he thinks “?! — »b has also 


een raised to three thousand, The object of the railway, we 
tut he has not yet got together 20,000 trustworthy Phe object of the rail ay, 





per. i | tae : 
sire still less men who can be relied on for the Highland a 3 sates oP 7 resi pgepernenae betw * the er ind some 
\Var the Carlists understand, and till he has, his power must 7. ne a ‘ dee the soldiers may be as ante a ae 
n neertain. Note that Serrano and the old party of Order  *" 55 rs sseteie dis — We would en oo ag, 66 ee 
1 ‘ t doubt him, and that Madrid is refilling : so much * jungle” work anl exploring work to be done, that a 
do not a ‘ large supply—really large—of revolvers and cartridges for them 


. should be r . at 7 ,* : . 1 his 
The Intransigente r¢ volt by land seems to be dying away, but ould be forwarded at onee. The Americans like nothing so 
: , 7 . , ] "WT . . 7 . 
nnearance several very serious complications. The We!! for supplementary weapons in the forest, while they enable 





involves 1n ; 


_who has released the Deerhound and sent back the ¢”gineers and men not disciplined to resist treachery as nothing 





Pre 
Murillo, and implores English aid against insurg 


i 


ent vessels | ¢lse will. 


nned with convicts, 1s obliged by Spanish feeling to seem to A curious piece of news has come from Melbourne.—that the 


. ” ota} . 2 wi _ aD | ser *1) o ~ 1 
jemand his ships back with something of menace. ‘They will go oe Messrs. Mount and Morris, who were on board 
ack when Cartagena has fallen, and meanwhile the British | the kidn: app ng vessel Karl, and had been sentenced to fifteen 
Government has evidently, in a very quiet way, paralysed the years’ penal servitude,—and who were certainly Murray's accom- 


ysurgent fleet [ts commander, Galvez, while lying opposite plices in the murders committed,—had been released on a writ of 


te, was ordered publicly to give the city four days’ grace, and | [[aheas Co pus, while the erew (who were apparently less guilty) 





privately ordered to go back again, for he went back without | remain in prison. The explanation is not given. Nor is it appar- 
any other reason. Being back, his vessels were very quietly ently suggested by the letter of Mr. Michie, the Colonial agent 
imprisoned for good, the engineers having deserted in a body. | for Victoria, to We: luesday’s Zimes, for what he suggests is 
hI 
l 


If, as is most probable, they were Englishmen, they got a hint | that punishment could only be administered under the 


om the Admiral ; if, as is possible, they were Spaniards, they Act at the pleasure of Her Majesty's Secretary of State, 


were “ got at” somehow or other ; but in either way, there isan and that as no application had been made to the Colonial 
> ai i“ 

nd of the Intransigente fleet. You can improvise some things, Secretary on the subject,—the Colonial lawyers believing 

but not an engineers’ mess fit to drivethe Numancia. At present, that they had authority enough without applying to the 





therefore, Cartagena waits ; her soldiery will probably slip away, Colonial Secretary.—a writ of Ilabeas Corpus was applied 

nd General Pavia will have little to do, except capture the mal for, and granted by the Colonial Judges. But that ex- 
.] . } , ] 1,3, . 

postman who governs the fifth fort. They should not hang him, | planation would surely apply to the crew as much as to the 

for he has killed the cantonal system, which would have been  passeneers.—wl 


hereas here the passengers seemed to have gained 





fatal to any kind of federation in Spain. their liberty by some technical evasion of the law without the 


crew. No one will accuse the Colonial authorities of indifference 


t has been a superstition for generations that a marriag . ‘ 
It has be I 5 ; to the crimes committed. But a technical blunder is very 


erformed bya Captai a man-of-war is own quarter-deck |) ) . , ' , as 
performed b: s ( iptain of a man-of-war on his own q ui rte r-di ck ‘deplorable in the case of such deliberate enemies of the human 
was legal, and it may turn out to be so yet. Her Majesty's law 
ficers, however, ep informed the Admiralty that all such _ : 
marriages are illegal, they have for the future been prohibited. Colonel Nassau Lees has published and the Times has en- 


race as these. 


t dorsed a most dangerous letter on Indian finance. The Colonel, 


[he old practice was founded, we imagine, on the fact that : 
whose opinion is important in philology, but who has had no 


common law any marriage by contract before witnesses, followed 
Captain was only the moat | sreat exp ‘rience in fi ance, says the Indian Government keeps 


by cohabitation, was legal, and the 
conspicuous witness procurable. It may possibly prove to be so t09 large a cash balance, say 18 millions, and that the Indian 
now, almost all the Statutes regulating marriage containing a | taxpayer loses the interest on the difference between that 


anda more fitting sum, say £400,000 a year. Well, as that is 
’ » - ! 
may or may not for such a purpose form part. If the | 2d. a head on tl 


law officers are right, as is most probable, a law should be the Colonel forgets the main fact. Tow much of this money 


clause limiting them to these islands, of which a man-of-war l 
l 


ie population, the loss is not enormous, but 


passed legalising all such contracts, as a sailor could hardly kn yw is *tbalance” or hoard, and how much is absolutely pledged 


») maintain our credit? We must have four months’ ex- 


} 


better than his captain, and then this odd result will remain. 
id merely to pay our daily way before the next 


Captain Marryat, who fully believed in his own power to act as penses In 


clergyman, could perform the ceremony in Scotch waters, but rental comes in, and that allows only one month for transport 





" . | . * fe +] , all } ; y , os ea > sa are for 
notin English or Irish, the Scotch law of consent being, we pre- , Of the money over all India, Now, as our expenses are four and 
sume, valid within the regular distance. The Admiralty might 4 half millions a month, less than eighteen millions can never be 
} 7 : , . "I sah > | } > " > re 7, , } ™! , | Bi —_ 
ave postponed the decree, we think, till the Supplementary Dill safe balance, and we should prefer twenty, which would allow 
vo millions for a sudden disaster. ‘The Colonel speaks as if 


nuld hay been passed, 
—— the Govermnent of India could borrow at will from a Bank of 


During the session of the British Association at Bradford, a England, but that is true only at certain times of peace, and 


] ] 


eting was held there under Lord Houghton’s presidency to not true at all in times of serious disturbance, when, fr 


_— 


promote the higher education of women, at which the most of balances, we have twenty times over had to borvos from 
a lnirable views were elaborated, but whether with the res ilt ot I lian prin es.—take a forced loan, in fact, for whik they w nt 


tually prom ting that higher education or not, we are not sure, repayment in p »wer,—that is, in authority to squeeze the p »ple 


1 


Vertainly no subscription was made, and it is money andexample we pro 

which are real y wanted, Mr. Forster said very truly that in A very ghastly suggestion is offered as the explanation of the 
‘pp ying 10% ul en lowments 0 the establishment ol good girls’. ., Thames Murder,” the murder in which the remains of a woman 
schools, the En lowed Schools’ ¢ ommissioners meet with much | pave }y found cut up distributed along the river. It is sug- 
i al obstrac nado l are d cidedly in advanc : _ a OF  cested that from the hellish ferocity displayed, and the skill and 
€ various localities about girls’ education. We believe the true 


strength employed in the task, that it may be the work of a 


remedy is to be in a serious . cet es ’ ; : 
to be found in a serious effort to get a larg up yply of criminal lunatic recently escaped from Broadmoor, and known to 


efficient women teachers for the rising generation of girls. who will | , : “ed 

the . have been seen near Staines. 

ien be sure enough to influence the public opinion of the next i as 

generation. The existing institutions for the higher education Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY. 

\ TE are not going to trouble ourselves to analyse the 

' meaning of the Dover election. Mr. Barnett, a Tory, 
just now in Venezuela, a man of some local reputation, con- 
siderable benevolence, and as much political brain as a Tory 
immersed in business can have, was elected, and we are heartily 
sorry he was. The candidate on the other side was a Rail- 
way oligarch, who promised that a Railway which does not 
pay a dividend to its unhappy shareholders would do great 
things for Dover, and we are heartily sorry he was ever pro- 
posed. By the return of Mr. Barnett the Liberals lose a vote, 
for he will side with Mr. Disraeli; and by the return of Mr. 


Forbes they would have not have gained one, for he would ! 


side with a Railway Interest already too strong. The only 
interest the election has for us, therefore, is the depression 
into which it may throw the Liberal party, a depression, 
as we have repeatedly hinted, not entirely warranted by the 
facts. 
in Dover or elsewhere, is that there is nothing just now 
to attract them, and they will not remember that before 


the Dissolution a new programme will be before the country. | 


We pretend to know no secrets, more especially as the Cabinet 
has not yet met for business; but it is impossible to avoid 
hearing rumours, and some of those rumours seem for different 
reasons vraisembiables. In the first place, we may say pretty 
boldly that the immense crop of stories circulated in autumn 
about changes in the Ministry were merely stories, autumn 
speculations, circulated to satisfy people who must have 


their politics, like their murders, served up hot at breakfast. | 
The canards were due mainly to the unexpected character | 


of the changes made just after the Recess, which a little 
bewildered ordinary minds. As if Mr. Lowe at the 
Home Office, the return of Mr. Gladstone to the depart- 
ment of his greatest triumphs, the return of Mr. Bright as 
the second voice in the Cabinet (not to speak of the shelving 
of Mr. Ayrton), were not enough, our minds were distracted 
by anticipations of a third Minister at the Home Office within 
three months, Mr. Bouverie; a third at the Exchequer, Mr. 
Childers; a new head of the India Office, Mr. Lowe; a new 
Irish Minister, Mr. Forster ; and some yet unknown successor 
to Mr. Forster at the Education Office. A fortnight later 
Mr. Childers was to be called on to restore the Admiralty 
policy of 1869-71, and Mr. Goschen was to relieve Mr. Glad- 
stone at the Exchequer. Such were the principal prognosti- 
cations of the London Press; while to the predictions of the 
provincial journals, the political salt of the earth, there was 
no end. 

We think we may say, as we said in August, that for all this 
talk there was very little reason, and that the Government will 
meet Parliament, unless any new internal difficulty should arise, 
very much as it stands; and that although it is possible—or 
rather probable—that a second reconstruction may be com- 
pleted before Parliament is dissolved, the Ministerial programme 
will be explained and debated by the present occupiers of the 
Right Bench. There are certain small but significant indica- 
tions that Mr. Gladstone is specially attending to finance. 
Mr. Lowe is evidently regularly in harness at the Home Office. 
The Duke of Argyll is beyond measure amazed that anyone 
should have accused him of indolence. And it is known in 
the City that Mr. Childers, at any rate, has avowedly quitted 
official life, to his own gain and to his country’s loss. 

If we accept, as we almost certainly may, the personal 
changes as final, so far as the new programme is concerned, 
what kind of policy do they seem to indicate? In the first 
instance, that neither Education, nor Temperance, nor savage 
economy in small matters, will be objects of paramount im- 
portance. It has, perhaps, not been observed that the authors 
of the Education proposals of 1867 are now associated as 
President and Vice-President. Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster 
notoriously viewed Education questions from different points 
—Lord Aberdare and Mr. Forster as notoriously have always 
been of much the same mind concerning them. There is 
possibly more in this than meets the eye, but whatever there 
is tends rather in the direction of rest than of irritation. 
Again, there will almost certainly be no quarrels with 
the publicans while so pronounced a friend of cheap beer 
as Mr. Lowe is at the Home Office, or while Mr. Forster de- 
clares so openly that drunkenness is a vice, and not a crime, 
and that statesmen have long since decided that while crimes 


One cause, at all events, of Liberal depression, whether | 


| left to the gradual cures implied in civilisation, education 
change of circumstances,—to influences, in fact, which may = 
'summed up in the one word “ persuasion.” Mr, Gladstone 
and Mr. Dodson, with Mr. Bright’s assistance, are far aad 
likely to save millions out of the Army, or the Navy, or the 
Judicial expenditure, or to follow up the large recommendation 
|of the Civil Expenditure Committee of last Session, which 
expressly declared against lowering salaries, than to lose credit 
and time by squabbling over the wages of writers, or sur. 
charging counties for payments to witnesses. Liberality jn 
salaries will be recouped ten times over when the real fiel 
for economy is recognised in the half-work, excessive numbers 
antiquated procedure, and haphazard superintendence of oo 
overgrown civil and judicial establishments. 

Petty economy therefore will not be the order of the day 
though higher economy may, and may reach some very im. 
portant subjects indeed. As we once before hinted, Mr. 
Gladstone is more than disposed to wield once more his old 
magical wand, and has taken the Exchequer for that pur- 
pose, and he is studying the subject hard. It is therefore 
possible—not to say probable—that he may bring forward 
some very considerable schemes indeed which Tories will have 
great difficulty in fighting, and which might be laid before the 
country with a strong chance of acceptance. For instance, 
supposing the Revenue still prosperous, or even swollen ina 
way we ouly venture to guess, it is conceivable that Mr, 
Bright may be able to announce his long-promised free 
| breakfast-table, the duties on sugar and coffee fairly 
| disappearing, the former, be it remembered, being a 
|step which after the last reduction was pronounced in due 
| time to be inevitable. The people would gain by this but little, 
but trade would gain enormously, Great Britain being con- 
verted at once into a kind of bonded warehouse for the supply: 
of all the world. Then Mr. Gladstone has a special dislike of 
the Income-tax, we imagine on moral grounds; has twice pro- 
mised to repeal it, and has twice been foiled, and he may try 
once more. We certainly are not reporting this rumour because 
we like it, for we do not believe that any direct tax can be 
discovered which would draw so certainly and so quickly, 
and we are not on the Committee of the Peace Society ; 
but the point for the party is not what we like, but 
what Mr. Gladstone likes, and he certainly would like to 
keep Pitt’s promise, Peel’s promise, and his own promise, 
if he possibly can, and we suppose there can be no doubt 
|as to popular feeling,—the very people who are relieved by 
| the income-tax from other and more oppressive burdens cry- 
ing to be relieved especially from this one, which benefits, but 
still frets them. What we are to do without it is a 
most serious matter, but the Premier, who has twice 
proposed the abolition, must have considered that point 
|very deeply, and have decided that it is possible, at least 
if Parliament would give him the means. 

And finally, there are still more important results which may 
follow from Mr. Gladstone’s resumption of the Exchequer. It 
is five years since we asserted our belief that no one except Mr. 
Gladstone could carry a revolutionary measure about local 
taxation, a measure which should do for rates what Peel and 
himself have done for “‘the Queen’s taxes,” that is, make 
their incidence less cruel, while reforming the preposterous 
machinery by which they are collected and distributed, and it 
is by no means inconceivable, after his answer to Mr. J. St. 
Aubyn’s question in 1872, that he may not take this grand 
labour on his own shoulders, and settle the government 
as well as the taxation of the counties, by one great Bill. 
After all, the question of to-morrow, if not of to-day, is the 
reform of our cumbrous, expensive, straggling, and inefficient 
system of Local Government and Taxation. Parliament is over- 
worked, and yet has found no body on which to impose duties 
it cannot itself perform. High wages are minimising pauperism, 
yet rates rise with unrelenting certainty. Who is to face the 
economical question connected with the public health? Are 
the county justices for ever to be the authority for raising the 
only taxes that do not diminish? Is the police, are the gaols 
to be regulated by those who have succeeded in carrying 
Sir Massey Lopes’s resolution? Are we to have in 
perpetuity optional legislation for schools, for roads, for 
the supply of gas and water, for all the manifold tasks 
of local administration? A great Reform Bill, based on 
principles on which the whole Liberal party are agreed, 
which would both relieve Parliament of work it cannot 
perform, and compel local bodies, popularly constituted, to do 
it with uniform and efficient machinery, might replace Mr. 


must be repressed by force, vice must in many instances be | Gladstone where the first two sessions of the present Parliament 
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jy him. This] 
im. This 
eo do it, and if he does it, if, in fact, he turns Peel 
mi 


cemore for Parliament, what sort of an answer do our de- 
on ding friends think that he will get? The Tories and 
4 Barnett are in high delight, and no wonder ; but suppose 
the Premier should step out of all this ecclesiastical squab- 
bling, leave Ireland and Heaven generally to themselves, and 
9 in for a long and strong series of measures to lighten the 
burden of concrete life. } We are not sure he will be right, or that 
we are right in suspecting him of any such design : but of this 
we feel pretty clear, that if he entertains it, it isa very different, 
a very much more perplexing, a very much less decided 
electorate to which Mr. Disraeli will, in 187 t, have to appeal. 
All may go as the Tories predict, but it is at least as well for 
them to remember that fighting Prospero with his wand, poe 
contending with him when temporarily deprived of it, involves 
a difference as great as between fighting men and fighting 
with the laws of nature. Mr. Gladstone out of the Exchequer 
is an eloquent Scotchman, with large legislative powers ; but 
Mr. Gladstone in the Exchequer is a statesman, before whose 
genius all difficulties are apt to disappear. 





THE CHANCES OF THE MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 
HE Restoration in France is certainly a little more possible 
this week than it appeared last, but it is very little. 
The situation, by the latest previous accounts, was of this 
kind,—the Comte de Ohambord, true to the pretensions he 
bas maintained through life, had declined all concessions, 
had refused to change his flag, and had resolved to remain 
awaiting his summons as unconditioned King. The Orleanists, 
however, pressed for pledges, and the Army refused to change 
the Tricolour, so that the Fusion had thus been rendered 
useless, there being no chance of a majority even in this 


Assembly capable of laying France at the feet of a despot, | by the vote 


who might declare war on Italy, or abolish secular education, 


ast bit of work is well worthy of the only | His declaration about Italy may soothe many foreign states- 


men, but they have not to elect him; while it will irritate 
many of his most determined and persistent supporters, who 
are working night and day on his side. The Legitimists, of 
whom many are Voltairians, and many more statesmen, will 
not mind greatly a declaration so politic ; but the Clericals, who 
are his first supporters, will either regard this declaration as a 
death-blow to their hopes, or hold it to be merely temporary, 
—that is, will proclaim aloud that Henri Cing is not the honest 
man the majority hold him to be, but a mere diplomatising 
Pretender, eager to obtain a throne by any declaration, however 
novel, or however false. We believe his declaration perfectly 
honest, because while Germany exists under its present Govern- 
ment, France would invade Italy at the risk of a counter- 
invasion ; secondly, because Kings rarely, if ever, regard priests 
as fitting guides in external policy ; and thirdly, because the 
Count has given no party the slightest right to suspect him of 
finesse. A man of finesse would have won long since. Henri 
Quatre would have been on the Throne months ago, but this 
is Henri Cing. Rome has never admitted yet the divine right 
of Kings, else had Pius VII. died before he crowned Napoleon 
I. ; and clerical support will certainly not be strengthened by 
this declaration, which, again, will not attract the Army, who 
will no more give up the Tricolour, which has been round the 
world, than they will put on the red cap; and will not, as we 
conceive, remove the scruples of the Constitutional party. 
That Charter of 1814 cannot by any legerdemain be made 
into a modern constitution. France is not sighing for a 
Second Chamber of Peers with full powers, but sitting in 
private ; or for Deputies all above forty, and possessed of £500 
a year; or for electors of thirty, who pay in direct taxation a 
minimum of £12 a year, or say possess £200 a year of income. 
Leave these proposals in, and Gambetta cannot be a Deputy ; 
strike them out, and the unconditioned King must be bound 
of a Chamber elected by universal suffrage, which, 


as he hints, he most strongly disapproves. With the French 


or restrict liberty of worship, or do any other thing disap- | love for equality, they would rather accept the King without 
proved by all European statesmanship, but necessary to the | any Constitution at all than with one like this, which is based 


peace of his individual conscience. 
even could not be relied on to support a measure so absolutely 


The leading Orleanists on privilege, is at variance with the whole modern history of 


France, and must, however modified, be held to erase all that 


hostile to their principles, and so degrading to their reputa- | has occurred since 1814. No conceivable plan could so increase 


tion for consistency, and all parties were considering some 


the chances of the Prince Imperial, or render the Monarchy 


plan for prolonging or terminating the provisional state of | so repulsive to the peasants, who, however obedient to officials, 


affairs, when suddenly it was resolved to make one last 
desperate appeal to Henri Cinq himself. About a hundred and 
fifty members selected two of the purest Legitimists to visit 
Frohsdorf, and lay before their chief the difficulties which still 
blocked his path to the Throne. 


An account of their interview, { 


are by no means ready to see the voters distinguished into 
active and passive classes, according to their wealth, or to 
the resolutions of 
secret Committee 
absolutism to 


reverence @ new peerage, or to see 
the elected Assembly nullified by a 
of great persons. They would prefer 


obviously official, but possibly coloured by the deep hatred of |such a system as that, which would, we believe, be also 


Republicanism entertained by the 7%mes’ correspondent in Paris, 
was forwarded to that journal, and is regarded, we imagine 
justly, as a manifesto from Henri Cinq himself. It is certainly 
a little more reasonable than any which have preceded it, but it 
is very little. 
idea of an immediate religious war for the recovery of Rome, 
attributed to him on all sides, was a mere invention of his 
enemies; that he was a sincere Catholic, but he held that the 
policy of France should be “one of peace and reserve ;” that 
Bismarck would soon undo his own work,—this sentence is not 
in the Zimes’ account,—“ and that in any case he had no right 
to involve the destinies of France in any cause, however sacred 
in his own eyes,”—a really remarkable statement, indicating 
that even the Comte de Chambord either sees some moral 
limits to his divine authority, or believes, as we formerly 
remarked, on the authority of one of his letters, that the King- 
ship is as divine as the Papacy, and the one not to be sacrificed 
to the other. As regarded the Constitution, he would not 
give one of any kind whatever, considering the Charter of 1814 
still in existence, and needing only to be adapted to modern 
necessities by himself and the Assembly,—a very natural sup- 
plement to his own claims, that Charter having been the last 
octroyé by a legitimate and absolute predecessor. Finally, as 
to the Flag, the Count made some statement, which has been | 
evidently obscured on purpose, the manifesto suggesting 
some utterly unintelligible bargain; but it is obvious from the 
subsequent action of his party that the Count held to his view, 
while his repeated declarations that his honour is involved in 
the rejection of the Revolutionary symbol must render any 
compromise upon the subject distasteful to a man who believes 
his own views almost sacred. His own party, therefore, have 
decided to make the Flag their ultimatum. 

We can see little in this narrative, or manifesto, or what- 
ever it is, to increase the chances of the Comte de Chambord. | 





The Count, to begin with, announced that the | 


| where or other in a foreign State. 


entirely unworkable as a machine of Government. It is our 
own Constitution under George III., which could not have 
been worked a week, if the country had not been, on 
the whole, in its favour. Of course “adaptation to modern 
needs” might include anything; but it is not intended to 
include everything, else why does the Count burden himself 
with so ancient a document, when he might easily octroyer a 
constitution for himself? The truth is, we suspect, he has not 
altered his mind at all except as regards the expediency of an 
immediate war for the recovery of Rome, which anybody but 
a fanatic Clerical can see might involve the very existence of 
France. Upon every other point he is what he always has 
been, the representative of the ancient Monarchy, to whom all 
that has occurred since 1850 has seemed a series of riots, more 
or less discreditable, to be ended when France finds grace to 
summon back her legitimate ruler. That the Legitimists and 
the Clerical Orleanists may accept this view is quite conceivable, 
and indeed natural, but we conceive the moderate 
Orleanists voting for any such project; and as the Bonapartists 
are furious and the Ministerialist Left Centre growing restive, 
every vote will be required to decree the recall at all. 

In the midst of the apparent dead-lock, all kinds of alter- 
natives are suggested, but they none of them deserve much 
The prolongation of Marshal MacMahon’s powers 
for five years is a mere device of the Bonapartists, who want 
just that time, and his ippointment as Lieutenant-General of 
the King is an absurdity. Whois to appoint and remove him ? 
If Henri Cing, Henri Cinq may as well do his own work ; if 
the Assembly, then France is a Republic, with a King some- 
The Comte de Chambord 
may live for thirty years, and for all that time not be seen in 
France. With a month still to elapse before the Assembly 
meets, it is useless to predict anything except this one,—that 


an Assembly possessed of Sovereign power, and uncertain 


cannot 


discussion. 
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where to deposit its burden, always ends by keeping it pro- 
visionally in its own hands. 





THE ASHANTEE WAR. 

HE necessity for the Ashantee War seems to be at last 
generally admitted, though for reasons which are almost 
farcical in their ineptitude. The King of Ashantee, a 
singularly blood-thirsty barbarian, took it into his head either 
that a tribute of twopence-halfpenny a year, which was or was 
not paid to him by the Dutch, ought to be still paid to him 
by the English ; or wanted a territory on the seaboard which 
belonged to us; or, as we believe, was mortally provoked by 
the supersession of a people who gave up fugitive slaves by a 
people who refuse to commit that particular form of crime. 
He, therefore, made a sudden raid into British territories, 
with a purpose and plan of driving the British into the sea, 
killed as many of our dark subjects as he could, attacked our 
fort of Elmina, and retained in some dungeon four British 
Missionaries engaged among a tribe under British protection. 
Had the invasion happened in Jersey, we should be by this 
time at war with France; had it happened in India, the 
Chief of the guilty tribe would be in lifelong confinement 
as a State prisoner, and the victory probably not mentioned 
in the Gazette; but as it happened on the Gold Coast, 
where there are no sanitary arrangements, and our capital, 
instead of being fixed in the healthy region selected by the 
natives, is fixed at the lowest point of a dangerous Terai, or 
marshy slip between the sea and the mountains, it was sup- 
posed by everybody but Government and the Anglo-Indians 
to be better to patch up a peace. People might die if we 
didn’t, and as we pay only £30,000,000 a year in order to 
secure persons who will die for the national honour, the idea 
of war was determinately deprecated. Our territory had been 
invaded, our allies massacred, our flag threatened, but still it 
would, according to the 7imes, have been much wiser todonothing 
except repel Ashantee attacks. It happened, however, that Com- 
modore Commerell wished to make a reconnaissance, made it, 
was entrapped by false intelligence into an ambuscade, and with 
two or three officers and a few men was severely wounded. 
Thereupon we have an instant admission that the war, which 
was indispensable for Imperial interests, and even to maintain 
Imperial pledges to our own tribes, was indispensable to 
punish a bush-trick, and should be waged upon a fitting scale. 
Only it must not be so waged as to be of the slightest use. If 
we are not to occupy Coomassie, to defeat the Ashantee 
army, to replace the King by some civilising Prince, and 
to make trade indisputably safe in the high and healthy 
region, the war is of no use, and we shall have waged it 
not for the benefit of the Empire and mankind, but for 
a point of honour which is the merest triviality. What we 


are fighting for is to subject, under one form or another, a | 


large region of Africa to civilised authority; to give a grand 
territory a chance of peaceable and free development, and to 
open up a trade which, if the reports about the gold mines 
are true, may be as valuable as the trade with any colony ?— 
not to give the Ashantee chief an opportunity for shedding a 
little more blood per diem than usual, because he is half 
angry and half frightened. As for the cue given by 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s attack, it is utterly unworthy 
of him, both as a statesman and as the man who man- 
aged the Abyssinian war. He actually pleads for a 
summons to Parliament to vote war when our territories 
have been invaded,—when the only thing to be done is 
to repel the invasion at once by the only reasonable means 
—a smash up of Coomassie. Supposing the Administrator 
of the Coast to have had the power at hand, would Sir S. 
Northcote blame him for repelling invasion as fiercely as he 
could; and what difference does his powerlessness make ? 
Would Sir 8. Northcote cashier a post-captain for returning 
an enemy’s fire before Parliament had voted the expenditure 
necessary to replace the shells? We know quite well that he 
would not, that his speech was dictated by party bitterness, 
and that in Lord Kimberley’s place he would have acted just 
as Lord Kimberley is doing; but he should remember that 
on questions of war England knows of no parties, and that 
the party sacrifice he would instantly make in a great war is 
equally required of him in a little one. 

We are happy to perceive that the Government have decided 
on the larger policy ; that they have, at all events, decided to 
reach Coomassie, and defeat the man who reigns there, 
killing twenty-five human beings a week ; replacing him, let us 
hope, by Prince Ansah, or better still, by the first Indian 


‘civilian they can catch ; or best of all, by any of half-a-dom 


dare-devils of experience whom they have at command and 
who, with a Mohammedan guard, would rule the Ashantess 
till the tribe had renounced its tradition of war for the 
regular pursuits of agriculture. Colonel Gordon, Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, Captain Glover, or any one of a dozen Indian 
Generals sauntering about at home, would keep Ashantes 
as quiet as Jamaica, and leave the people to cultivate 
in peace, without a shilling of expense to the British Treg, 
sury. The transmission of the railway, of the sted 
steamers built to float in three feet of water, of three thou. 
sand Europeans, of traction-engines—though, of course 
the tsetse-fly will kill tem in the papers in a day or two—of 
all the stores which seem so limitless when real work is 
meant, prove that their minds are made up to avoid defeat, and 
that their proceedings are directed by some intelligence, If 
they do not send the telegraph cable, so much the better 
Cable telegrams from a seat of war are very pleasant things 
for journalists, and for those who are waiting wearily for news 
of their relatives, but unfortunately they can carry messages 
both ways, and nothing cripples dashing operations, such 
as will be required in December, like a wire rope round the 
neck of the Commander-in-Chief, to be tugged at by War-Office 
clerks. The business of Government at home is to see that 
its General is competent—which has been done—to see that 
aman to replace him is ready on the spot if he should be killed 
—which has not, we think, been forgotten—to forward him all 
he needs, and think about what he does need, such as small con. 
densing engines to supply absolutely pure water, and quinine 
without stint ; and then to send as few orders as possible. As yet 
we see no reason to suppose the force too small, especially com- 
manded as it will be, for we do not believe in all those stories 
either of the heroism of the Ashantees—who are distinctly 
inferior to our own drilled sepoys when in mutiny, and 
will run away as they did—or in the difficulty of dis. 
ciplining native allies. They are not going to fight Prussian 
grenadiers ; they are better armed than their foes; they will 
have the shells with, instead of against them; and they will 
need but rough drill, and one single conviction,—that running 
away will be exceedingly dangerous to themselves. The 
demoralisation stories are stories of yesterday, not of 
to-morrow,—of men who could run away safely, not 
of men who could be punished if they ran. We do not 
believe in one-legged races of men, or that any moderately 
sized force, fully paid, fully equipped, and kindly treated, 
but organised on the simple Roman maxim that the soldier 
must dread his officer more than his enemy, can ever 
fail to be formidable in presence of an equal foe. The 
numbers in these wars matter nothing. People in England 
talk about Ashantee bringing 200,000 men into the field, till 
they do not know what they mean, and dream of a Sadowa, 
forgetting that the chief can bring no more men to any engage- 
ment than he can feed; that if his few picked troops fly, his 
mob will fly faster; that Sir G. Wolseley will have double or 
triple the force with which Clive scattered an army containing 
25,000 Pathans and Rohillas—men as brave as Englishmen, 
and born soldiers—1,100 Frenchmen, and a limitless mob 
of Bengalees. The Ashantees are uglier, to be sure, but 
ugliness does not ensure courage; nor will scowling 
faces dread our soldiers less than men with the quiet 
Aryan port. We do not believe that Ashantees love to 
be murdered as their King murders, any more than blacks do 
in Virginia; and have a strong belief that we shall find in 
Coomassie, as everywhere else outside Europe and the United 
States, that the power brought against us is a bubble requiring 
nothing but one sharp prick, after which we may either 
retire, as from Afghanistan, when reconquered by Nott and 
Poliock ; or by substituting a Viceroy for the native chief, gain 
for free black labour an immense and a peaceful field. The 
shell that strikes the King will unloose Ashantee. The true 
difficulty is transport, and this the Government is meeting by 
its traction-engines, which are stronger than elephants, and cost 
very little more ; and the true danger, the marsh mist, which 
cannot be rapidly improved, but can be defeated, as it extends 
only for ninety miles, by adequate precautions, which should 
be dinned into the soldiers’ ears morning, noon, and night 
during the voyage. Drink no unboiled water, wear flannel, 
never sleep on wet ground, and the Europeans of the 
column may reach Coomassie without losing a hundred 
men. We only wish, with Hyder, they could be carried 
to the fight, but as that is impossible, we must trust 
infinite precaution. 
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eo mst 
yICTOR EMANUEL’S RECEPTION IN VIENNA AND 
BERLIN. 

PART from the extraordinary picturesqueness of the 
} event—which, as it were, ends an Italian cycle, 
stretebing from the day when the King of Piedmont swore 
to avenge bis father and to maintain the Statuto, to the 
day when he was received as an honoured equal by the 
Bmperor of Germany—the journey of Victor Emanuel has 
evidently had one result of moment. No treaties have been 
signed, no agreements interchanged, and no offensive and 
defensive alliances have been contracted, either with Vienna 
or Berlin ; but the world has been made to understand that 
the Papacy, in its great struggle with modern ideas, must 
rely on its force alone. The use of material force 
on its behalf it is clear, be resisted by the whole 
force of Germany, Austria, and Italy, three Powers whose 
military relati f a most close, though little per- 
ceived order. So complete is now the railway communication 
in mid-Europe, that a train of artillery could be sent from 
changing trucks, and on a line 
absolately inaccessible to an enemy who has not first fought 
and won a pitched battle. So long as Germany, Austria, and 
Italy are agreed, it is doubtful if the whole Catholic world 
could get an army to Rome without crushing three king- 
doms first, for a rush from Civita Vecchia would be a 
mere sacrifice of 50,000 men to the forees which a week 
afterwards would be gathering round them. This situation, 
which is explicitly recognised by both the French Government 
and the Comte de Chambord, makes Italy absolutely impreg- 
nable for th ne, and must of itself tend to moderate those 
Ultramontane aspirations which were considered not many 
to end in a religious war. They cannot be 
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weeks ago likely 
gratified till the world is changed, and Rome, apart from her 
spiritual forces, must either reconcile herself with Italy, 
accepting Capri or Elba as the seat of her great ecclesiastical 
establishments, or wait in patience the operation of causes 
which may break up the standing league against the 
Temporal Power, or cy, on the other hand, make its extinc- 
tion one of those accepted facts which, like the sovereignty 
of Turkey over Jerusalem, Christendom does not like, but never 
dreams of annulling. Italy is at liberty to go on with her work, 
which in a quarter of a century ought to make her powerful 
enough to be regardless of alliances, and to stand alone, defended 
only by the millions who, having passed through military disci- 
pline, have become at once patriots and riflemen. Time is all to 
Italy,and she will now survive without effort the spasm of Ultra- 
montane feeling passing over France and Belgium. The popula- 
tion once safe, all is safe, for the spiritual assault, irresistible by 
Bismarck’s merely secular laws, breaks helplessly against the 
foree, equally spiritual, which we call patriotism. The last 
hope of restoring England by force to Catholicism died away 
when Elizabeth dared to trust the destruction of the Armada 
to the Catholic Lord Howard of Effingham. talian can 
hardly become more fervently and utterly Catholic than Victor 
Emanuel is, though, like our own James IL., his private life 
needs a good deal of absolution ; and he is the civil spear-head 
of the resistance to the civil pretensions of the Papacy. Sup- 
pose all Italians to be as he is, and Italy, however Catholic, 
would still be free, and still seated in her own capital city. 

that although on all other points, official and 
avoided, certain resolves were taken by 


It is stated 
secular, agreement was 
all three Courts to act with decision on a subject of ecclesiastical 
importance. It appears to be clearly understood that no novel 
method of election to the Papacy will be allowed any validity 
whatever, and that by means which we scarcely understand, the 
election of a French Ultramontane Cardinal is to be absolutely 
prevented. There is no doubt that upon this point, on which 
every Italian layman, and we conceive every Italian Cardinal, 
thoroughly agrees with him, the Kingof Italy can lend to the Ger- 
man States most important assistance ; not by the direct use of 
toree, which would to a man of his opinions be impossible, but by 
the exertion of influence in the Conclave itself, an influence in- 
separable from his position, and exerted a hundred times over by 
Catholics untainted by any heresy,—by the Medici, for instance, 





who were not half so scrupulous as modern Catholics are all 
assumed to No other monarch has this power, and in 
using it Victor Emanuel ms y give almost a quid pro quo for 
the support of which, without treaties or documents, he 
the Comte de Chambord and his 
ieve him to be so sure. The result of 
the visit therefore is that the grand European combination 





and his subjects, and 
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Which was to split up Italy mus} wait till the Comte de Cham- 


bord has been King for some years, till Don Carlos has 
reorganised Spain, till Italy is in revolution, and till Germany, 
Austria, and Italy have been defeated in the field. That may 
prove a long time, and though Time matters nothing to the 
Catholic Church, time matters a great deal to the Temporal 


Power. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE UNION OF CAPITALISTS. 

[* was perfectly natural that the wild attempts sometimes 

made to treat the whole labouring class as bound together 
in such a solidarity of interests as would justify the various 
Trades’ Unions in lending each other more than their present 
occasional grants of meagre and fitful help, should have brought 
forth such a proposal as Mr. Morris, the Chairman of the 
Halifax Chamber of Commerce, read before the British Associa- 
tion last week, for constructing a great Capitalist League, which 
might counterwork the associated Unions of labourers. But it 
was fortunate for the prospects of both Capitalists and Labourers 
in this country, that there was present, as President of the 
Economic Section, one who is both a statesman and a great 
employer of labour, to knock Mr. Morris’s not very discreet 
proposal promptly on the head. The truth is, that nothing 
can be more practically mischievous than to attempt to remove 
the economic question between capital and labour out of the 


special 


I conditions proper to each particular place and each 


particular trade, and to treat it in abstract and general terms in 
which, properly speaking, it ceases to have a meaning. You 


can say perfectly well at a particular place and in a particular 
trade whether the increasing profit of the trade or the in- 
creasing cost of living to the workmen, or any other circum- 
stance in the relation between the capitalist and the labourer, 
justifies a change in the rate of wages. But the moment you 
pass from the conditions of any trade or manufacture 
at one place to the conditions even of the same trade or 
manufacture at another plage, a number of causes of variation 
of real magnitude come into the account, which render it 
extremely difficult for any Union to deal with them on the 
same principles without committing great injustices. In 
the first place, the profits of a trade in one place are 
often greater than the profits of the same trade in 
another; then, the cost of living may be more or less 
in one place than another; then trade customs, which 
are a very essential and a very considerable element in these 
disputes, are almost always different. In short, even as 
between the same trade or manufacture in different localities, 
the attempt to centralise the principles of a labour Union, and 
therefore also, of course, of a capitalist Union, is dangerous, 
and usually mischievous. Add to this, that directly you so 
far widen the area of a dispute, that instead of its being between 
people who know each other, and know exactly how much 
weight to attach to what the men on each side say, the powers 
on both sides are strangers to each other, you thereby inde- 
finitely decrease the chance of a wise and rational termination 
of the dispute, and we have, we think, given adequate reason 
why Unions, whether of capital or labour, should be as care- 
fully as may be localised, and confined to those who know not 
only the details of a trade, but the weight of individual char- 
acter of those concerned in the discussions to which it gives rise. 
But the mischiefs which arise in organising the labour or capital 
of the same trade in different places into centralised leagues, 
is as nothing to the mischiefs which would attend the attempt 
to organise the labour or capital of diferent trades in either 
the same or different places into such leagues. What then 
emerges is a Union with large means, and no detailed know- 
ledge fitted to direct the use of those means. Carpenters and 
bricklayers in London cannot by any possibility judge with th 

least discrimination of the claims of printers or type-founders 
in Manchester to a rise of wages, and the only effect of th 

attempt to organise a system of mutual help between them 
would be to foster innumerable artificial grounds of quarrel, i 

order that the fair quid pro quo may be obtained from one 
trade for what it has given out in helping another trade. No 
result of a general association of Trades’ Unions or Capitalists 
Unions could arise, except amonster crop of quarrels,—including 
both sides which 
in the reli- 


1 vast number of ill-advised movements on 
would never have been undertaken at all, except 
ance on external aid, mutual reproaches and r criminations 
on account of the inefficiency of that aid, and generally a 
rreat loss of self-dependence and self-respect amor the various 
leaders of capital and labour. Let Mr. Morris conceive for a 
moment what the process would be of convincing the capital- 


1 


ists, say, of the cloth-working trade that the farmers leserved to 
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be aided against the combination of the rural labourers,—and of | doubtedly derived by direct descent from the extraordj, 
course, no such association that did not include the capital-| authority given to the creditor over the person of the debtor 
ists of agricultural investments would be either practically or by the Roman Law. The relation of debt in ancient Rome 
theoretically adequate. Imagine the process of persuading a was in fact the cruelest system of slavery, and though j 
knot of Leeds or Sheffield manufacturers that they ought to! course of time its severity was greatly mitigated, the radical 
sustain the farmers of Yorkshire against the Labourers’ Unions, | idea that the creditor had a right to keep the debtor in jail 
—that the labourers with 12s. aweek, leaky cottages, and addi-/ until the debt was paid was never shaken. And from 
tional payments for harvesting, are not underpaid, and have no the Roman law this conception made its way into the 
right to ask an advance of wages. And supposing the process jurisprudence of all modern Europe. But as society 
of persuasion successfully completed, imagine the farmers passed into a settled order, it became necessary to modify 
called upon in their turn to assist the manufacturers to resist | the creditor’s right so far as to make the State, and not 
a rise in the wages of the wool-spinners or the cutlers, and the creditor himself, the custodian of the debtor, It is 
the hopelessness with which they would listen to the com- difficult to believe that any private persons could haye dis. 
plicated reasons advanced on either side to show that trade charged this function much worse than the English Govern. 
did or did not justify a rise of wages. Or conceive the feel-| ment did up to a period within the memory of many person 
ings with which the same farmers would think of the hard still living. The shameful delays, the dreary wastefulness, and 
cash by which they were out of pocket, when they began | the brutal cruelties of the English system of imprisonment for 
to need it, believing, as of course they often must, that debt, are they not written in the pages of “ Pickwick” and 
they had been persuaded into extending an unjustifiable ‘Little Dorrit”? Almost the first piece of work which 
aid in some recent case of the kind, and the eagerness| the Reformed Parliament took in hand after 1832 Was, ag 
with which they would try to recoup themselves by indent- is well known, the improvement of the Criminal Law; 
ing in like manner on those who had anticipated them. and the Criminal Law Commissioners, whose valuable 
Imagine the number of unnecessary and unwise lock-outs and labours so largely affected subsequent legislation, wore 
strikes such organisations would cause, the new ill-will that charged, among other things, with the investigation of the 
would be generated, the waste of time, money, temper, and whole system of imprisonment for debt. They reported in 
energy that would follow;—and it will not be difficult to | favour of “limiting the power of imprisonment itself, and 
realise that universal Jeagues between all kinds of labour confining it to cases where it was warranted, on the plain and 
against capital, or between all kinds of capital against labour, | just principle of preventing the debtor from fraudulently 
would be mere leagues of anarchy,—associations for the dis- | absconding or removing his property beyond the reach of 
organisation of agriculture, manufacture, and trade. justice, or for the punishment of actual fraud, or compelling 
The true object of every calm economist should be to the debtor, after judgment, either to pay the debt, or makea 
insulate as much as possible these various useful and needful cession of the whole of his property for the benefit of his 
Unions, so as to confine them to business which they under-' creditor; beyond that. we believe that the practice of im. 
stand- and can adequately perform. Capital being in few prisonment for debt is neither warranted in principle nor bene. 
hands, and labour in many,—it has already an indefinite | ficial in practice.” 
advantage of organisation ; and for this very reason capitalists) It was some years before the recommendations of this 
ought to set the example of only uniting where union is clearly | report were carried out, even in part. The Bankruptey 
necessary in their own interests and the interests of the com- Act of 1861 made a considerable step towards the ideal 
munity,—which can only be where they do not work in sketched by the Criminal Law Commissioners. But debts 
the dark, but have a complete command of the issue before not exceeding £20 in amount, subject to the authority of the 
them, and know exactly how far they ought to co-operate, County Courts, were exempted from Lord Westbury’s Bank. 
and for what end. As Mr. Forster very justly said, if they! ruptcy Act. In 1869 an Act for the Abolition of Imprison- 
establish a great organisation of capital, they will directly| ment for Debt was passed, and at the same time the law of 
challenge the Trades’ Unions to combine against them,—and Bankruptcy was again consolidated and amended. The first- 
as the latter are, naturally enough, managed by men of less mentioned statute provided in general terms that no person 
complete knowledge of their own interests than the capitalists |‘ should be arrested or imprisoned for making default in pay: 
possess, the foolish challenge would no doubt be foolishly ac- | ment of a sum of money.”’ But this general principle is qualified 
cepted, and we should be launched into a confused war on a by an exception in favour of the jurisdiction of the County 
gigantic scale,—only the more dangerous because neither party | Courts over small debts under £50, which allows imprisonment 
could by any possibility command the field, even so far as to/ for a term of six weeks, “ where any person had made default in 
know when they were striking a blow at their adversaries) payment of any debt, or instalment of debt, due from him, in 
and when at themselves. When Mr. Forster said that though | pursuance of the order or judgment of any competent Court.” 
there may be a wider field of operations covered by the various | This might apply to persons owing more than £50, if it were 
Trades Unions, the spirit in which they operate is more prudent not that the Bankruptcy Amendment Act exempts them 
and more informed with the tincture of economical ideas, | specially from the operation of this statute. The debtor who 
than it was twenty years ago, he was keeping strictly within owes more than £50 not only escapes the penalty of imprison- 
the truth,—and nothing could be more disastrous than for the | ment, but by surrendering his estate to his creditors obtains s 
Capitalists to set the example of a more embittered and a more | discharge, if it pays not less than ten shillings in the pound, 
centralised system, when it is for them to show that the only or if his failure to pay this proportion was due to no 
proper solution to such disputes as arise between capital and fault of his own, or if his creditors accept, as in most 
labour can only be found in applying a rational and conciliatory | cases where there are few assets they are likely to do, 
spirit to the careful exposition of those local minutise on which | a lower rate of composition. The bankrupt then, if he have 
such questions always turn. Heroic manifestos of hostility| not committed a fraud, which is punished criminally a 
are always dangerous affairs. If the evils against which they a misdemeanour, starts a free man. But the small debtor 
are directed are not only active, but increasing, they may who happens to owe less in the aggregate than £50, can 
be sometimes requisite, though even then their first effect! never or hardly ever start clear, if he once gets deeply in- 
probably is to stimulate the activity of the foe. But when! volved. Take, for instance, the case of a working-man in 
these evils are, instead of increasing, rather on the decrease, and | London, earning, say, £2 a week. Perhaps he is extravagant, 
still more, when the heroic effort by which they are to be met is | perhaps unfortunate, and has run up a number of small bills, 
an heroic effort of competition in what is intrinsically of evil amounting in the aggregate to £25 or £30. The debtor's furti- 
example, no policy can be more blind than such challenges to ture and everything he possesses may be taken in execution by 
pitched battle. Mr. Forster showed as much the true instinct any one of perhaps five or six creditors, and he may be im 
of the capitalist as the true instinct of the statesman, in de- prisoned from time to time if he fails to clear off the instalments 
liberately discouraging these efforts to tie together material covering the balance, and may be imprisoned further at ths 
interests of the most distinct kind in a single unwieldy suit of every one of the remaining creditors, until his character 
Association, which would not only not represent common in-| has been hopelessly damaged and his work irretrievably lost. 








terests, but would represent something very different indeed,| [Tt cannot be denied that there is a singular difference in the 
eommon and also blind jealousies. | treatment of the small debtor and the large debtor. “I have 
ee egg a had,” says Mr. Commissioner Kerr, “the case of a defendant 

THE RECOVERY OF SMALL DEBTS. | appearing to answer a claim by a trustee of a bankrupt, and 


NE of the most curious survivals in modern jurisprudenee | he has said to me, ‘ Is it fair that I should pay the full 20s. to 
is the power of imprisonment for Civil Debt, of which a/ this man or be imprisoned, when the debtor here has paid only 


smal! fragment is still legalised in this country. It is un- 10s. in the pound and is free ?’ Ihave answered, ‘No, I think it 
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is not fair, but I cannot help myself. It appears, moreover, that 
these small debts, for which imprisonment is chosen as the re- 
medy, average considerably less than £3 ; that every case of im- 
risonment entails a heavy charge upon the ratepayers for the 
maintenance of the debtor in prison, and possibly a still larger 
Joss, by throwing him out of employment, and casting the sup- 
rt of his family upon the rates. The absurdity of resorting 
to such @ remedy in the vast number of cases which come 
before the County Courts is clearly shown by an instance 
cited by Mr. Commissioner Kerr, who, as Judge of the City 
of London Court, has a very large experience. “I know of 
one very strong case,” he says; “it is the case of 
, man named Little Joe, who has been committed 
three or four times for a small debt to, I think, a loan 
office. He is a man who earns his living in Billingsgate, 
—a few shillings a day, possibly not even that. The 
jadgment is in one of the Metropolitan Courts; he never can 
appear, and never does appear. If a judgment summons comes 
to my Court to be served, the bailiff of my Court knows the 
man to be earning what he can at Billingsgate, and he says, 
‘Thave got another judgment summons for you.’ 
oficer has the warrant of commitment, this debtor says, 
‘Tell me when it is convenient for you, and I will come up.’ 
That man rather enjoys two or three weeks of Holloway, 
because he is well fed and well housed, and he earns a little 
money. They employ him to do something, and he often 
leaves gaol with a few shillings, the country paying his 
expense.” A Select Committee, of which Mr. Walpole was 
the chairman, went most thoroughly into the question of 
imprisonment for small debts during the course of last Session, 
and the Report that has now been issued with the evidence 
very strongly recommends the abolition of the power of com- 
mitment which the County Courts now alone exercise in 
practice. The weight of authority, so far as it was tested 
by the examination of witnesses before the Committee, appears 
to have been pretty equally divided. Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
of the City of London Court, Mr. J. A. Russell, Judge of the 
Manchester and Salford Court, Mr. G. Russell, Judge of the 
Derbyshire Court, and Mr. Davis, stipendiary magistrate for 
Sheffield, bore very strong testimony in favour of the abolition of 
the present County-Court power of committal for non-payment 
of debt ; on the other hand, Mr. Daniel, Judge of the Bradford 
Court, and Mr. Worlledge, of the Suffolk Court, were as strong 
on the other side of the question; while county-court ofticers, 
country solicitors, manufacturers and tradesmen gave their 
evidence with delightful impartiality one way and the other. 
We have quoted some extracts from the statements made on 
the side of abolition, and the general tenor of the arguments 
for altering the law is that there is a manifest and unreason- 
able inequality between the treatment of the small debtor, who 
according to all the probabilities is likely to be the poor 
man, and the large debtor, who has been and doubtless 
will again be in easy circumstances. Furthermore it is clear, 
and especially from the testimony of those who maintain the ex- 
pediency of imprisonment for small debts, that this power is 
looked upon by the petty tradesman as a guarantee of credit 
which he would not otherwise care to give ; that in consequence 
of the possession of this guarantee, small shopkeepers have got 
into a habit of rash and indiscriminate trading with working- 
class customers and other people of small incomes; that credit 
is often given lavishly to wives without the knowledge of their 
husbands, and that the debtors living by their daily labour 
have no time or opportunity to contest the claims against 
them, and are often forced in consequence by the threat 
of imprisonment to pay unjust demands. It is clear, 
too, that imprisonment for debt is a wasteful and unjust 
method of dealing with pecuniary responsibilities, inasmuch 
asit destroys the debtor’s power of earning money for the time, 
and almost certainly drives him to incur fresh debts with loan 
offices and money-lenders. A still more important considera- 
tion is the inequality of the law as administered by the 
County Courts,—not from want of desire to do justice, 
but from the incapacity of ascertaining the real means 


of the debtor, and especially his obligations beyond the 





debt for which he is immediately sued. There is a 
Singular variation also in the terms of imprisonment 
which different Judges are in the habit of fixing. Mr. 
Daniel, of Bradford, considers forty days a reasonable 


measure of punishment for a debtor who makes default in the 
payment of the instalments ordered; while Mr. Russell, of 
dlanchester, considers ten days more than sufficient, and would 
indeed get rid of the penalty altogether. These are the grounds 
upon which a number of the witnesses advocate the abolition 


When the | 


‘of the existing powers of imprisonment, and their conclusions 


are accepted by the Committee. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended, and we believe the majority of the County-Court 
Judges support this view, that “ credit is as much a necessity 
for the poor as it is for the rich,” and that the credit which 
the poor obtain for articles of common consumption would be 
completely destroyed by the removal of the only guarantee 
which at present induces the small tradespeople to give 
them credit at all. We might dispute the fact that credit, 
save in very exceptional cases, is either necessary or useful to 
the man with small and precarious means. If it be a temporary 
convenience, it js a luxury for which he pays dearly, in the in- 
creased price and inferior quality of what he obtains for his 
money. But we think it is needless to enter into any 
discussion of the fundamental principles involved in this 
dispute. There is a case in point, and one practical 
instance is worth a score of theories. Working-people in 
Scotland must need credit, if credit be a necessity of 
existence, as much as their fellows south of the Tweed, 


and where credit is required, it is shown abundantly 
that it is to be obtained in Scotland. Yet in Scot- 
land there is no imprisonment for civil debt under 


£8 6s. 8d., and the wages of artisans and labourers are pro- 
tected from ‘arrestment”’ to the extent of £1 a week. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding these circumstances,’’ we are told, ‘‘ modes 
of dealing have sprung up so that all necessary and proper 
credit is given.” And go it would be in England, if we could 
get rid of the last remnant of a bad old system. This will be 
done, if Parliament next year should resolve to carry out the 
recommendations of the Select Committee,—-to the ultimate 
advantage both of small traders and of their customers. 


CANON KINGSLEY ON REASONABLE PRAYER. 

YANON KINGSLEY preached last Sunday at Westminster 
C Abbey on a part of the subject which seems to have agitated 
so much the Presbyterians of Dundee,—the right we have to 
expect an answer to prayer. If we may argue from the imperfect 
report of bis sermon which we have seen, it must have been a very 
fine one. At least he put with very great force one point which 
people in their worldly and corrupted view of spiritual things almost 
always lose sight of, and that is, that when prayer means, and is, 
nothing but a selfish wish launched into the invisible spaces around 
the heart, on the chance, as it were, of its over-persuading a 
spiritual listener who has power to give that wish effect, there is 
no kind of reason, on either Christian or natural grounds, for 
hoping that it will be granted. The first condition of prayer is 
that it shall be really offered to God; and God can mean nothing 
less to any one who prays than the highest and purest Will of 
which he can form any apprehension. Now the very meaning 
of prayer to that Will is that the being who offers it desires 
to be brought closer to him to whom it is offered, does not 
desire to overrule, but to be overruled by him. Llence the 
launching of a selfish wish into the unseen world, in the dim 
hope that it will become operative through the good-nature 
of a Being who has infinite power to do as he will, is not 
in any sense prayer at all, for it is not offered to God as God ;—it 
does not seriously profess to desire that God should be more and 
more in the universe, and selfish creatures less and less; it is not, 
in short, addressed to the perfect righteousness and perfect love, 
but only to the most potent of all administrative agencies; it is 
directed, not to the infinite purity, but to a mighty Executive 
of the universe, and would be addressed to that mighty Executive 
much more hopefully if infinite good-nature instead of goodness were 
his essence. Now this is certainly not, in Christ’s sense, prayer at 
In his sense, it is of the very essence of prayer that it aims 
» Divine will, and the annihilation of all 
[t is not to God's omnipotence 


all. 
at the establishment of th 
that is inconsistent with that will. 
primarily, but to his spiritual nature, that Clristian prayer is 
addressed ; the whole purport of it being that the unity of the Divine 
Kingdom may be asserted and its laws established. If this be not 
the first condition of any petition, then in the Christian sense, 
that petition is not prayer at all. Prayer is not a short and 
easy cut to the thing next your heart; but the chief method by 
which the eager and shortsighted and imperfect mind gradually 
learns to purify itself in the flame of divine love. People talk 


ing press { jor 


and think as if prayer only meant bring ] 


wses on the power which touches the s 





private pury ecret springs of 
life. Certainly, in Christ’s teaching, it does not mean that at 
livine influences to 


all, It means, on the contrary, bringing 
ctinguish or transform 


bear on these private purposes, so as to ¢ 
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then vale obtain the means of giving full effect, not to ference between Christianity and the various Pantheistic aystem 
the latter, but to the former. ‘‘If ye then being evil, know is that in it this human self is sedulously respected, eVeN, 80 to 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall s iy, by God. Oue great reason, according to the Christian teach. 
your Heavenly Father give the holy spirit to them that ask him.” ing, why God became man in Christ —emptied himself of diving 
In other words, the central idea of all prayer is the holy spirit, glory to take up human infirmities,—was to make man feel that he 
and all other petitions are to be asked and are likely to be granted alee is more than a mote in the divine sunlight, that he has a life 


only in strict subordination to that. The disciples were to believe and freedom of his own which is the object of God’s infinite love, 


had “ faith in God,” they might say to the moun- an Lif not worthy, at least treated as if it were worthy, of diving 
th the Jewish Temple was built, ‘‘ Be thou removed suffering and sacrifice. Now this same doctrine seems to ug to 


that if th 
tain on whi 
nd cast into the sea,” and that it should be done,—as it be virtually repeated and reaflirmed in the teaching that there arg 





virtually was done,—but only because that faith of theirs was faith things which God will grant to prayer which he would not have 
God, because its essence was the belief in the kingdom of (zod granted without prayer, though the y must be of course perfectly 


, o 
as revealed in Christ, not because the drift of it coincided with a consistent with the over-ruling laws of his holiness. It ig not 
private wish of their own, so that the request would be, if granted, Christian to regard even redeemed humanity as a mere inne 
an astoufiding example of the power accorded them to pull the circle of the divine life. Man is to have affections of hig 
invisible strings by which the universe is moved. All this Canon own, the independent life of which God approves, and to 








lently must have explained with his usual force. Hetold which he gives what he would not give without the cry of 


Kingsley ev 
an lov e im joring it. Granted that this really involves 
} 5 ’ t () 


his hearers very plainly that most men whocry to God to save them m hu 








are expressing a mere selfish desire to be saved from pain and dis- | ad sion that the ine iyers of other men may make our own lotg 
comfort, which there is no reasonable hope that God will grant. other than they vould have been had they been moulded by 


} 


l U 
They do not want to be blest, but to be comfortable. And God, God’s will without relation to those prayers; that some men 
may live, for instance, longer, and wearier, and lonelier lives 


than they would have lived had none prayed for the prolongation 


who wills to bless, but by no means wills to make us merely 
able, is much n » likely to refuse to save, in their sense, 
cumbers the 
“ Why sl 
to any hum 





of their lives, just because God chooses that human affection 





to God or and human prayer should have a real weight in his providenee, 





keep you alive, if you when th ey are subordinated to his will. Is there anything 
not take you away, terrifying in that? So long as we are within the divine rule, 
a nuisance to him and live under its love, is it so terrible to think that the prayers 


are not dol 


if 





and in your place?” of ighted mortals may make our lives other than they would 
The there may be, per- be hout them? Why that is what we all believe as to each 


haps is, something in every man which admits of saving in other’s outward actions. No one doubts that our lots are in matter 


the higher sense, which admits of being united to God, and of of fact altered materially by the actions of those amongst whom we 
being expanded till it swallows up all that is evil and selfish in live; and so long as we believe the government of God to be 
the man,—which is therefore really worth salvage, and in the over all, we do not sbrink from the conviction that human wrong 
infinitely minute and tender economy of God will not be allowed often makes our lives sadder, and human goodness sweeter than 

) peri h in tl wreck of the lower nature. they might otherwise have been. Andif we hold that God thus 

But may it not be said that this doctrine is too high for the gives human freedom of action a real moulding influence over our 
simple, affectionate, and so to say, confidential! character of lives, why fear any the more the secret influence freely conceded to 
prayer, as illustrated by revelation, and would have prevented prayer by the divine love? It is as severely regulated, as much 


Abraham’s praying for Sodom on condition that ten righteous under control, in the one region as in the other; indeed it is hardly 











men could be found there, and St. Paul's praying for the lives of possible to believe in the real influence of human freedom over 
those who were in the ship with him on his voyage to Rome? the lot of man in the ontward sphere, unless it has a similar influ- 
How could either of these know that the divine law did not ence in the inward. We wish Canon Kingsley would add to his 
require the prayer to be rejected, and how could it be right to very fine sermon on the ‘‘ reasonable ” influence of prayer over the 
attempt to sway the infinite Good away from its perf ses, petitioners’ own lot, a ether on the reasonable influence of 
for the sake of a mere sinking at the heart which 1 a intercessory prayer over the lot of others,—that is, over the divine 


ahart_etcal ] — 
short-sighted man when 


of those purposes? If 
the triumph 


ency government of society. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ON SERVANT GIRLS. 





the those Sp _ but the 

natural and kindly feelings of toender-hes an. expressed a on Tuesday, on the great Servant question, by the 
verhaps. in wishes th ] ry British Association, was very natural and very amusing, but 
perhaps, in wishes that m in J 5) 


answer seems to be that though the highest prayers are prayers for did not tend, we fear, greatly to edification. It was a capital 
the fulfilment of God’s will, ihject to take up in the range of Economic Science, and we 
the cup that human nature do not smile because Mr. Forster was President of the section, 


ual education in the habit of int Association ever achieved any direct and palpable result 





y the drinking of 
much of spirit- 
sommunion with God,—that for if the 
sence in which Which all human beings could understand, it would be far more 
respected than it is, and we wish it to be respected. No doubt 

proper subject of the Association is the Ultimate Atom, but still 





is, of constantly bringing our human desires into a | 





iy remain,—that we are induced to 
| 


nothing merely selfish can 





por out our hearts even to their most chi 1 wishes before Ilim, I 
by the assurance that it is often his will to give what we ask / rg: as there are a million of servants of all kinds in London alone, and 





nearly half a million of employers who would like to be in better 
ions with them, even a serious society may have a word to 
about their status. Mrs. King had a good many words, butin 
which God grants in order to draw closer the tie between him and sp ite of Mr. Forster’s praise, we do not think they were precisely 
man, which he could not grant if they were never prayed,— words of wisdum. She spoke too much from the American point 

yer is to lift man. of view, and ignored the peculiarities of Britons with too complete 


we ask it, even where it would not have been God's purpose to 


give it, had we not asked it. Is there anything necessarily incon- 








sistent between this belief,—that there at some human prayers 





and the belief that the true object of pr 
up to God, to subdue the human will to the Di vine, to dissolve @ superciliousness. She wants, as reported in the Times, to help 
f-wi!ll? Does both employers and employed, especially employed ; and her idea 








+) eh , " Tint ; 4 
the arbitrary dictation and ignorance of our sel 
the belief that God grants to pray is not so necessarily for the purpose is that the middle-class in towns should give up 








is 
good in itself that he would grant it without prayer, really lend separate residences, ‘ which are failures,” and lodge in huge co- 
any sanction to the ty interference of human eaprice in the operative clubs, or mansions, or hotels, where everything that 
providence of the rse, or restore under the form of a could be done without servants should be done, and all service, 
divine compromise had been virtually forbidden by the strictly so called, should be performed by women arriving in relays 
caching tl all true prayer centres in the divine will, and of “tae first to clean up, the second —— and the third to 
lemands the perfect surrender of the anarchy of human wishes? be the guardians of the night. hat would, she says, in the end be 
We do not think so, aud for the following reason. The whole cheap; servants living at home would have ¢ time for the piano, and 





sear Christian teaching is to impress upon us not that man. the mistresses would be much relieved from labour. Indeed, Mrs. 





st be extinguished in God, but that he must be utterly willing does not want the better class even to understand domestic 
ert esirous to surrender himself to God. Hence he is to have a ment, saying that servants will never be good while their 
If to surrender, a permanent self, which he is to mould more ployers know anything about service. Well, we have no parti 





wnd more into the diyine image, but never to lose. ‘The very dif- cular abstract objection to all that. The work of the huge barracks 
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called houses in Vienna is actually done in that way, each house- 
hold subscribing for sweeping, cleaning, cooking, and so on, 
not, unfortunately, for those sanitary arrangements on 
King lays a slightly ridiculous, though it may be 
. She is all wrong, as any doctor would tell her, 


though 
which Mrs. 


necessary, stres : j 
and her theory very nearly killed the Prince of Wales.] ‘The 
club arrangement, however, is possible; and we believe that 
arrang 
trained indoor servants, living at home, could be created as 
easily as trained coachmen, and would, in some few cases, be much 
happier, ¥ hile the apparen 
is full of sound sense, no servant being worth a half- 


tly nonsensical rule about the mistresses’ 
ignorance ’ . : , 
penny who needs more than general directions, or is ever ‘‘ driven 
around.” All that is, in the main, sound, as are most of Mrs. 
King’s ideas about the way in which her clubs or mansions should 
be organised ; but she entirely fails to meet two or three rather 
serious points. In the first place, she has not met the grand 
difficulty, the national character, which is as inherently opposed 


to living in these clubs, as it is to living in the grand 
hotels which their unfortunate shareholders thought would 
pay 80 well, and which in New York do pay, though often 
at a price Englishwomen will be loth to risk. ‘The Eng- 
lishbman does not want a joint stock co-operative pbalanstére, 
however perfect in its organisation, or however economical or use- 
ful to promote flirtation between the sexes ; but a house of his own, 
where he is master, where things go his way, and not the com- 
munity’s way,—where he can live in slippers, play with his children 
without dread lest his childless neighbours should resent the riot, 
and be to all intents and purposes in a separate planet. He detests 
hordes of spies such as the relays of educated charwomen would 
be, wants to see as few new faces as possible, declines to introduce 
promiscuous lodgers to his wife, and would rather dine in the hall 
on a mutton chop, than have his own tastes superseded by half- 
cold relays of food he does not like sent up from a co-operative 
restauration. He wants isolation, and would as soon not live, a 


have to live practically en pensi His club? Stuff about his 








club. A married man likes his club well enough, on occasion, just 
as he can live at the table dhdte on the Continent; but his life i 

his home, and his object in heaping cash together is to have hi 
home to himself, of the kind he likes, and cluded from external 
influence as y and management can sure. ‘That ver 

weak, and unphilosophical, and un-Continental? Very much so, 
but tha lis! nd if co O} erative living were as cheap 
as it is expensive, the Englishman would still rather live in a 
sanded kitchen of his own, seeking cheapness as the old farmers 
used to do, t be told that he must stick to a certain dinner- 


hour and be waited on by servants he will never see again. Mrs. 
t, and anything 





King is only recommending well-managed lo 


more inferior to home than well-managed lodgings can hardly be 





conceived. Mr. Forster, indeed, rather approved an experiment 
which he was careful to say he was too old to try for himself— 
he would be a nice inmate of co-operative chambers, if we understand 
him at all, very 
every Englis! 
his ways a1 

separate, to be screened from observation, to be their own business 
alone. What is to become of the chil lren, for instance? Just 


ke the helmet in the Castle of Otranto!—but almost 
an and every Englishwoman is too old also. Ile wants 


he wants her economies and extravagances to h¢ 


imagine relays of professional day and night nurses for them, the 

faces they would make, the treatment they would receive, and 

the general effect upon their characters. ‘They might as well be 

bred Americans at once, and they are wanted to be English. Most 
j 


men, and we think, all women, like all close service to be done by 





people they personally like and respect, and not by relays of women 
whom they could know nothing about, and whom they would trust 
about as much as they would trust cabmen. Mrs. King would be 
orrified if anybody suggested relays of wives, but really mos 
horrified bod) ted relays of buat ly t 
motherly women would be almost equally aggravated by relays 
of nurses, whom any properly dispositioned child would pronounce 


“horrors,” l] 


nd try to put emphatically down. If bachelors and 
spinsters like to make boarding-houses gigantic, let them do it ; 
but if such houses do not grow notorious for spites, quarrels, and 
scandals, English human nature must be very different from 
American. 

But, says Mrs 


} 


comfortable for servants, who now are made almost slaves. We 


King, the arrangement would be so nice and 


question if female servauts would find the arrangement nice at 
he first place, two-thirds of them would be dismissed, 
erseded by clever, quick-handed waiters and upholsterers’ 
would do the waiting and cleaning work, as they do in 


lozen times better than the women; who would not 


matters important 


it trifles, and whose “characters ” are 
mselyes. Indeed, we are not quite sure they would not 





supersede everybody but the nurses, many of the existing “ pro- 
prieties”” being conventional rules which in India, parts of Italy, 
and Russia are dispensed with and forgotten. The remaining 
one-third would just work themselves to death by doing two 
relays instead of one, the one not being quite suflicient to 
pay all the expenses incidental to separate housekeeping, 
eveu when they surrender the overfull food the present arrange- 
ment secures them every day. Ilas Mrs. King considered how 
large a portion eating makes up of a modern servant's wishes, or 
the inferiority of the food she would get on any system of wages 
the present world would bear? They would have men’s society, 
she says, which they want. Well, absurd rules about followers are 
kept up in some parts of England and by some silly people, and 
Mrs. King there hits a weak spot; but let her talk for ten minutes 
to any decent Englishwoman of any class above a lodginghouse- 
keeper, and her ideas of the society English servants get would 
receive a very considerable and, it might be, disagreeable ex- 
pansion. They have, as a rule, out of lodginghouses, all the society 
No class marries so quickly, so universally, or, on the 


they want. 
whole, so well. Astothe other idea which runs through her specu- 
lation, of servants being more familiarly and affectionately treated, 
—rmore like governesses she means—there is sense and good-feeling 
enough in it, but very little practicability. Governesses do not think 
themselves at all so well off as servants do, and in a large majority 
of households are regarded in the light of necessary nuisances. 
rhey can be borne with for the few years of education, they are 
still kept apart, and as to bearing with strangers in their position 
and rank throughout the whole of life, we had better import 
Chinese. 


‘The discussion on Mrs. King’s paper was, as might have been 


expected from the subject, rather amusingly childish. Mr. de 
Meschin led off by saying that perhaps if wives helped their 
husbands in the City things might go better, as if we all wanted 


houghts, and cares, 


to go home to wives tired out with the same t 


ind anxieti our own; and Sir Lushington ‘lilson thought 
.uselfishness on all sides would make this country a spectacle of 
neord and good-will.” Certainly it would, and if we all bought 
boots which burt our corns without complaining, bootmakers would 
be amiable tradesmen; but the object of buying boots being 
if —that is, selfishness — complaint and recrimination are 
and are likely to be, essential to the proce A mental 





attitule of pulpy good-will to everybody is not the object of 


human training. Does Sir Lushington buy his boots out 
of philanthropy or to please himself, judging rightly that his 
only obligations to the bootmaker are to state his wishes clearly, 





t civilly, and to pay his bill in proper time? Miss 
Becker introduced a diversion of the subject by complaining 
t 





if women made their own clothes, society having as yet 
only reached the spinning - but she ks forward 
with rapture to a time nic management should 
begin, and clothes be cut out by competent persons, and made in 
factories. As that happens to be the precise plan now pursued by 


. ha 
the upper ten thousand, that must be sensible advice for servants, 
and we can only trust that her conscience will be unaffected by 
the results of the advice. All we can say is, as the result of much 
reading of reports, that dressmaking in factories for the rich in- 
volves something much nearer slavery than anything else in thie 
country, and that dressmaking in factories for the poor would soon 
become an intolerable abomination. ‘The Haymarket is recruited 
lite fast enough without that addition made by misery to vice. 
Even Mr. Forster was infected vy his positi yn, and talked for 
once in his life inconsequent twaddle, saying that Mrs. King’s paper 
was very able, which is just what, as reported, it is n 
that no duty is more binding than that of a mistress to her servants, 


I 


t; observing 


that duty being precisely what Mrs. King wants to be rid of ; 
riment tried, 


und finally observing that he should like to see the 


though at the cost of somebody else’s peace, content nent, and 


usefuiness for work. Le did indeed put down the notion that 
servants were rather worse off than labourers, the fact being that, 


except in the very unusual amouut of temptation they are exposed 
to, they are better off than any labouring class in the country, 
ind suffer only from the caprices of a class of employers now 
rapidly dying out, who cannot get over the feudal notion that 
they are entitled to gratitude for being well served, and to an 
imited interference which they would never dream of exercising 


luilii 


ipon tra lesmen. 


RR WATERING-PLACES OF THE EAST RIDING. 
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LE are certain watering-places which belong to particular 

wns, or to particular groups of population. Within the 

4 ] thna ha = 

memory of living man, Bournemouth belonged thus to the Lamp 
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shire squires; Cromer to the Norfolk squires; Seaton to those 
of East Devon; Felixstowe is still in great measure a preserve of 
the Suffolk ones ; Weston-super-Mare belonged till of late years 
to Bristol, which has retained Clevedon ; Rhyl mainly belongs still 
to Liverpool; North Berwick to Edinburgh, Redcar to Middles- 
borough. A glance at Bradshaw's railway map will show 
two watering-places in Yorkshire which in like manner almost 
exclusively belong to Hull, Withernsea and Hornsea. Of 
the former, very few Londoners probably know the name, 
of the latter, ninety-nine out of every hundred, perhaps— 
ignoring the distinction which topography makes between Ilornsea 
and Hornsey—would assign the locality as being within a ’bus- 
ride of the City. Yet both are, in their way, thronged health and 
pleasure-resorts of a busy population, feeders of excursion trains, 
large promoters of donkey-breeding; both have their newspapers, 
Withernsea a * Chronicle,” Hornsea a ‘(razette”; and both 
sheets printed in Hull, their common metropolis. 

Withernsea may be briefly dismissed. 
energetic ‘‘ Improvement Company,” owning a large and handsome 
hotel, with some very pleasant public gardens adjoining. But 
substantially, it has little to recommend it. Situated not far from 
the southern extremity of Holderness, the country about it is about 
as varied in its levels as a slightly crumpled pancake, and its 
alluvial cliffs, rising, perhaps, in places to thirty or forty feet, are 
cruelly monotonous in outline. Still it has, to use the words of a 
local partisan, ‘‘450 miles of sea” in front of it, and is swept by 


THE 


every wind under heaven. 

Hornsea has more to say for itself. Its situation is almost 
unique,—between the sea on the one hand and a really beautiful 
sheet of water known as Hornsea Mere, some four miles round, of 
varied and graceful outline, and studded with wooded islands, on 
the other. It affords, moreover, the curious spectacle of a town 
which is in course of turning itself round. Old Hornsea evidently 
settled itself down on the shore of its Mere, and turned its back 
upon the sea with complete self-complacency. Even houses com- 
paratively new have been built nearer to the sea than to the Mere 
in such a manner as completely to shut themselves out from a sea 
view. But, apparently within the last thirty or forty years, the 
town seems to have woke up to a half-sleepy sort of conscious- 
ness that the sea was worth looking at, and since then has been 
executing a clumsy, irregular sort of wheel towards it. Houses 
have thus sprung up, and are springing up still, generally by twos 
and threes only, in the oddest fashion, some with their sides to the 
sea, others with their fronts, all scattered about—except in the 
immediate vicinity of the railway station—as if peppered from a 
pepper-box, with strips of cornfields and meadows between. And 
as the soil here undulates a good deal, there is much quiet 
picturesqueness of aspect towards the land, whilst the cliffs also, 
though of the same soil as at Withernsea, rise higher, and are 
considerably less monotonous in outline. 

The drawback indeed to all this coast is that it is gradually 
sinking. The sea gains upon the land at the rate of from three to 
three and ahalfyardsayear. <A ‘*‘Marine Hotel” at Hornsea, now 
shut up, and situate on the very verge of the cliff, had five and 
thirty years ago a corn-ficld between it and the sea. Only an ex- 
tensive outlay on sea-walls, like those of Bridlington, could make 
of the town what it might be made as a watering-place ; instead 
of which it has only wooden groins (of a stoutness indeed not to be 
matched on the South Coast), a few planks laid over the heaviest 
part of its sands, and merry-go-rounds established upon them to 
amuse its simple-minded visitors. 

For it is a simple-minded place,—the quaintest mixture of a 
small country town and a callow sea-bathing place. ‘The better 
half of it is, properly speaking, little more than a marine 
suburb of Hull, with the open railway station for centre, whither 
matrons and children resort day after day to greet paterfamilias 
arriving by the afternoon trains after his day's business. ‘The 
extent to which the place is monopolised by Hull may be judged 
of by the fact that out of 133 separate’ names in a list of visitors 
81 belong to Hull, besides many to neighbouring towns and 
villages, whilst of the two localities which supply the next highest 
figures, London contributes nine, Sheffield six. Lut indeed no 
stranger should venture unwarily into the place with impediments, 
live or dead. No cabs are in waiting for him at the station, nor 
is there at present any hotel (two being shut up for the time), 
unless he chooses to stop at the previous or Hornsea-Bridge station, 
close to the old part of the town, and take up his quarters at one 
of the quiet oldinns. As for lodgings, he must hunt for them for 
himself, too happy if he fall in with the railway carrier, the only 
person who seems to have any certain information on the subject. 
And if it should be his ill-luck to visit the town on a Monday, 
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| when the excursion fare to and from Hull is a shilling, he wil 


literally scour the whole place in vain for a mutton chop. Indeed 
so little has Hornsea yet braced itself up to meet the demands of 
its visitors, that in all the sea-side part of it there are but twoshopg 
side by side, a grocer, who is also a baker and butterman, and a 
chemist, who is also a grocer. But indeed the place is one wherg 
the name of a trade affords but small clue to the contents of a 
shop. In Hornsea town proper, whence supplies have to be mainly 
procured, a chimney-sweep sells vegetables ; a bakeress, poultry ; 
candles are to be bought at the circulating library; and a hes. 
maker lets out pianos. Of course all that goes beyond articles of 
daily consumption comes from Hull. Even boots are sent to Hull 
to be mended. 

Hornsea is verily a simple-minded place. Its only product 
appear to be children and donkeys, and a wonderful sight are the 
latter on Mondays, with their riders, ranging from fat elderly 
house-keepers out alone for a day’s pleasuring, to tall youths with 
their lady-loves, trotting straight with stiff backs, like a pair of 
tongs on its travels. ‘Tradesmen who have received orders to 
supply you quietly inform you, after failing for two or three dayg 
to do so, that they hope they will recollect another time. Lodging. 
house-keepers stare at a cheque. As to London papers, they can only 
be procured at the railway station, and the boys who supply them are 
of a calm unpunctuality sufficient to try the nerves of a rhinoceros, 
Not that there is anywhere any intentional incivility; on the 
contrary, the people are a kindly race, by no means extortionate, 
singularly different in type from the energetic Yorksbiremen of 
the West Riding. Well-to-do, also, it would seem ; all the houses 
singularly neat and clean, and mostly with flowers in or about 
them; the swarms of children, cheery-faced and comfortably 
dressed ; scarcely a slatternly woman to be seen; an organ. 
grinder the nearest approach to a beggar; the bread fresh, 
alumless, delicious. ‘The jolly-faced serjeant of police looks as if 
nothing ever interfered with his good-temper. Altogether, a good- 
natured, queer, easy-going little place, very well pleased with 
itself, and not much caring to put itself out for outsiders, but 
with a sort of compassionate kindliness towards them. 

Perhaps the most provoking thing about Hornsea is the little 
use made of its beautiful Mere. It is difficult to say whether this 
is more the fault of the townsfolk or of the Constable family, who 
are the owners of this large sheet of water, and—since a lawsuit 
some sixty years ago, it is said,—have monopolised its fishing. 
Anywhere else, however, the Mere would have been made the 
most of by walks and drives upon or near its banks. Here it is 
treated as yet only as a pond; there are but a few points at which 
you can get access to it, and one of these is, in fact, only a large 
watering-place for cattle. Add to this, that although there are 
several roads leading out of the town, there is not one which 
enables one, in the course of an ordinary drive, to re-enter the 
place by a different way, that the roads are by no means easy, and 
that most of the carriages procurable of the most antiquated 
description (though there are two or three decent ones), and it 
will be seen how little Ilornsea has yet cared to lay itself 
out for visitors. Of regular means of communication with the 
outer world beyond the railway it has none, accept a tall, lumber- 
ing omnibus—probably one of the earliest specimens, and almost 
fit for a place in the South Kensington Museum—which loomed 
huge one morning before the writer’s astonished eyes, bound toa 
place called Beeford. On the other hand, there are many pleasant 
walks and open fields, mostly free from those aggravating threats 
to trespassers which a friend of ours always treats as a notice to 
go on, on the ground that ‘if there were nothing to see, it would 
not be worth while putting upa board.” 

It must, indeed, be observed that Hornsea is reported by jealous 
neighbours to have water of bad quality, and the experience of 
the writer of this article would tend to confirm theassertion. The 
sands, too, like all those of this Holderness coast, are of little inter- 
est. ‘There are very few shells (strange to say, not a cockle to be 
seen), and very few sea-weeds ; some fossils of the harder sort, 
indeed, and pebbles for the pebble-hunter; whilst the sea forms at 
low tide a kind of back-water, which has to be crossed to reach the 
firmer part of the sands, and which has the effect of intersecting these 
in turn every few hundred yards by runnels that often refuse to be 
crossed dry-shod. Again, whether from the effect of its Mere ot 
from any other cause, Hornsea is decidedly colder than, for instance, 
Bridlington, its northern neighbour. Still the air is very sweet 
and pure, and the sea, with its mottled tints of blue, green, and 
brown, of singular beauty ; whilst in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere the view of Bridlington Bay and its white headlands forms 
a beautiful curve to the north. Bathing from the sands is, d 


| course, very easy and safe. 
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of these Yorkshire churches—and forms a beauti- 


ate particular quite aspiring to church 
one . o- © . _ . 
roportions. itself is a fine old building—of grey 
pre 

err like most 5 7 : 
ful object in the landscape, especially when viewed from a pleasant, 
shady road, which forms one of the two chief approaches to the 


town from the sea. The service—as might perhaps vp inferred 


frou n the >pnum ber of — ices of wors! hip is Ligh -Churech : 
not extrava gantly so indeed, albeit the clerg 
Id by the Universal Church “ srl the first fifteen 


yman claims to preach 


the doc trin she 
centuries. 
Altogether, though perhaps few visitors from a distance would 

care much to return to it, quiet-going folk who know how to 

nselves, and can accommodate themselves to the ways 


occupy the 
li 
sording to the 


of a somewhat primitive population (which, ac 

writer's experience, seems to recognise no difference in principle 
between an omelet and a custard pudding, 
fonnel sauce), will not look back with an unkindly eye to a few 


and eats salmon with 


weeks spent at Hornsea. 
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ARCHBISHOP MANNING AND “THE SACRED HEART.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I have just read your comments and those of the Guardian 
newspaper upon a statement made by me on the subject of the 
Adoration due to the Sacred Heart of our Divine Redeemer. You 
correctly say that I affirmed two propositions :—First, that the 
human Heart of Jesus was deified by union with the Godhead of 
the Son; secondly, that it is, therefore, to be adored with Divine 
worship. Poth these propositions are true, and no one who knows 
the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation would question either of 
them. The attack made upon them proves how profoundly the 
Nestorian heresy and errors akin to it exist in the minds of those 
who are now assailing the Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 

In proof of the first proposition, namely, that the human Heart 
of Jesus was deified by union with His Godhead, it is enough to 
say that the whole humanity was deified by assumption into God. 
In ga of this, I refer you to Petavius, “ De ere-tegre-send 
lib. iv. passim, and to St. 

As to the second, I would refer you to St. 
quest. xxv., art. ii., 


Athanasius’ Orations against the Arians 

Thomas P. Tertia, 
‘* Utrum humanitas Christi adoranda sit 
adoratione /utriv.”? He answers affirmatively, in accordance with 
the Ninth Canon of the Fifth (&cumenical C 
lemns under 


ouncil, which con- 
r anathema the notion of two adorations. 

I answer your criticisms rather than those of the Gua 
because I | If the Sacred Humanity, 
as a whole, be an object of Divine worship, because it is the 


ieve you to be in earnest. 


humanity of God, then every part of it, being indissolubly united 
with God, and incapable of separation from God, partakes of the 
same Divine worship. ‘The Sacred Heart, therefore, is to be 
worshipped with Divine worship, because it is the Ileart of God, 
oinisting in the one Divine Person of the Eternal Word. You 
will oblige by inserting this letter in your next number.—I am, 
ir, &e., t+ Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Sulford, September 20, 1873. 
We have no pretence to the theological knowledge requisite to 


criticise the statements of such a theologian as Dr. Manning, but 
certainly our impression was that he himself virtually gave up the 
word ‘‘deify ” when he distinguished between the sense of * ‘Dei 

re,” by which we suppose he means, ‘to make « port of God, 
which is what our word ‘deify’ 
rtainly we do think that the great danger of the 
Roman Catholic Church at the present day is that of setting up 


and “ Deum facere,” generally 


implies. 
before the people all sorts of finite signs or symbols of God as if 
they stood for the whole. Now, that in the human heart even of 
Christ, the whole of God could be contained, Archbishop Manning 
would be the last to assert. Even the Athanasian Creed says, 
the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the 
uching his manhood ;” but if Christ’s manhood, nay, 
not even his whole manhood, but his affections, are to be 


‘Equal t 
Father, as ti 





“deified,” he is not inferior to the Father as touching his 
manhood.—Ep. Spectator.) 
ON THE PILGRIMAGE. 


SPECTATOR,”’) 


THE * MONTH ” 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THB “ 

Sir,—The courteous tone of the article in your number of the 13th 
inst., “ The Roman Catholics on their Defence,” emboldens me to 
beg to be allowed a few words of explanation as to the passage in 


the current number of the Month on which that article of yours 


PE 


STATOR. 
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to be able to show that you have not quite 
caught the meaning of that passage—in which, indeed, as it only 
purports to be a piece of conversation, the argument is by no 
to show farther that 
the statement which you criticise as to the evidence on which 
Monial is not 


comments. I hope 


means fully drawn out—and consequently, 


Catholics act in going to the pilgrimage at Paray-le- 
so preposterous as it appears. 

[ will remark, in the first place, that we 
defence. 


what we do. 


are, as you say, on our 
People say we are unreasonable and childish in doing 
not on theirs. 
You speak in your /ast article of *‘the notion of doing wht all 
their Protestant fi How-subjects would think the very childishness 
and imbecility of faith,” as having peculiar attractions tous. I 
certainly understood your former article to imply that our act was 
childish and repugnant in our own eyes, and that that it was by 

+h we were attracted. Whatever may be the true 
of your first criticism, you will at least allow me 


They must mean on our own grounds, 


whi meaning 
to point out 
that when it is said in the Wonth, ** We have as good reason for 
believing 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord is mainly founded, was 
really made at Paray-le-Monial, as we ordinarily have for any 
well-anthenticated miracle, and more reason than we have for 
believing the ordinary facts of history,” &c.—the statement refers 
to Catholics, and not to others, the question being as to the 


that the revelation, so to call it, on which the existing 


reasonableness of their conduct. Now, as to miracles, visions, and 
the like, I suppose there is this radical difference, to speak 
broadly, between Catholics and others; Catholics consider that 
such things are ordinary facts in the Church—I say ordinary, not 
meaning, of necessity, frequent—that they go on in her now, and 
have ever gone on in her, as they went on in the days of tlie Apostles. 
Protestants consider that in the present condition of the Church 
these things have ceased, and do not occur. I say, therefore, that 
when a miracle or a vision comes to us on the usual authority on 
which such things are commonly put before us in the lives of the 
Saints, we receive them as others as well as ourselves receive the 
ordinary facts of history, that is, we have no a priori objection to 
them on account of their intrinsic character, and they rest to us 
simply on the evidence offered in each particular case. 

I now come to this particular vision, which to us is far more 
authentic than such visions usually can be, and this not on ac- 
count, as you seem to think, of miracles which may have followed 
from it. Paul in his speech at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 21) 
related to his audience a vision which he himself had seen ina 
trance in the Temple, in which our Lord appeared to him, sending 
him to preach to the Gentiles. Strictly speaking, this vision rests 
on the word of St. Paul; for the authority of Lloly S 
only primarily engaged to the historical fact that he 


‘ripture is 
said this or 

fact that 
» the vision ulily, as 


that in his speech, not that he said so truly. Bat tl! 
it is St. Paul who speaks makes us receiv 
also does the further fact that his speech is recorded in Scripture. 
Blessed Margaret Mary to 
St. Paul, Catholics are surely reasonable in saying to themselves : — 
Church, 


In the same way, without comparing 


(1). This vision comes to us on the word of one whom t 
after careful examination, has declared to be a Saint, and whom 
she would not have declared to be a Saint if she were thought 
capable of fiction as to a divine communication ; (2), this vision is 
also particularly authenticated and sanctioned by the use made of 
it by the Church, because she has not only sanctioned the great 
devotion more or less founded on it—which she might have done 
lecidedly 


witness 


without any reference to the vision—but she has also ver 
connected the two together in more ways than one. ‘T'! 
of the Church to this vision is more direct than that of Scripture 
to the vision of St. Paul. 

And now I come to a third point 
to me in each case to furnish a further weight of proof, 
is what I conceive to be the main ground of the statement in the 
Vonth as to the “ greater reason” for believing this fact than for 
believing the ordinary facts of history. I suppose it would be 
allowed as a conclusive argument of extraordinary weight for the 
truth of St. Paul’s impression as to his vision, that he was sent to 
the Gentiles, and that he fills so immense a space in Christian 
history as the Apostle of the Gentiles. ‘That is, so to speak, the 
result of the vision would be an overwhelming proof of its truth. 
In the same way—I am here speaking, of course, of what can only 
be fully understood by Catholics, as you will allow I have a right 
to speak—in the same way, the history of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, its spread against opposition and difliculty, 
its universal acceptance at last, its wonderful influence in 
reviving personal love to our Lord in every way, and the 
like, furnish us not only with an overwhelming proof that 
Blessed Margaret Mary was really commissioned by our Lord to 


in the parallel, which seems 
and which 
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propagate the devotion in question, but also with a strong 
and constraining reason for honouring God, for what we con- 
sider one of the greatest blessings to the modern Church, by 
such acts as the late pilgrimage; and it may even be said 
that this Jast argument for the truth of the vision is stronger 
in the case of the men of the seventeenth century than in that 
of the Apostle. I can conceive a critic replying, in the latter 
case, that St. Paul would have made himself the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, vision or no vision; that his own imagination 
might have created the vision, and his own energy carried out the 
supposed mission. In the case of the poor, helpless nun at Paray- 
le-Mounial, nothing of the kind can be said as to the issue. ‘There 
is nothing at all in Blessed Margaret Mary to account for the suc- 
cess of her work. Her connection with that success is, so to say, 
only occasional and accidental, just as is the case with another 
nun, B. Juliana, who some centuries before received a similar 
commission to procure the advancement of devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament by the institution of the Feast of Corpus Christi. In 
each case the devotion was solidly founded in Christian doctrine, 
and was spread by an impulse of what I may call natural piety, 
which worked its effect, on men’s minds as soon as its particular 
object was suggested to them. ‘lhose who believe that such wide- 
spread, deeply-rooted, and beneficent devotions are the fruits of the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the Church, are surely not unreason- 
able if they accept them, when they have become so widely mani- 
fested, as proofs of the authenticity of particular visions connected 
with them, proofs higher in kind, and therefore greater in evidential 
force, than the ordinary testimony, even of the most satisfactory 


sort, on which the common run of historical or personal traditions | 


rest. 

I am tempted to add a word as to the possibility of mistake in 
such matters. I could not use your words, and say, the possibility 
of fiction. The sentence _ the Jonth which has been quoted by 
you might perhaps have been clearer if it had not been so con- 
cise. It is, however, the simple truth that it is not so much the 
vision as the devotion which takes Catholics to Paray-le-Monial. 
And even in the, to us almost inconceivable, case of the vision 
itself being an imagination, without any supernatural character— 
I speak of the real vision in which our Lord showed His Sacred 
Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary, not of that which has been so 
ingeniously substituted for it by the Saturday Review and the 
Times —it would stitl remain true to us that the greatest devotion 
of modern times sprang up at Paray-le-Monial by the instrument- 
ality of a saint specially raised up to propagate that devotion, who 
believed herself, on one particular occasion, to have had, in the 
place where she constantly prayed, a particular vision in connec- 
tion with her office.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Eprror or ** Tue Montu.” 

[St. Paul spread a great and new faith against the opposing 
current of the prevalent religions of the world in which he spread. 
The nun of Paray-le-Monial spread one which was exactly suited 
to what appear to us the morbid tendencies of her own day. Dr. 
Newman himself, in his fine memorial sermon on the death of Mr. 
Hope Scott, remarks on the dangerous tendencies of even religious 
people when associating for collective purposes to foster an unreal 
religious condition of mind, such as we suppose has been very 
common in the Catholic no less than in other Churches.—Ep. 
Sp ctat r.] 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S QUOTATION FROM THE 
APOCALYPSE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—You will not refuse, I hope, to let me take exception to one 
passage in your article, ‘‘ The Roman Catholics on their Defence,’ 
which appeared in last week's Spectator. 

You say that Archbishop Manning ‘ quotes from the Apocalypse 
a vision which, as far as we know, nobody has ever understood 
even sufficiently to get out of it any clear spiritual feeling :—‘ I 
took the book from the hand of the angel and eat it up, and it 
was in my mouth sweet as honey, and when I had eaten it my 
belly was bitter.’’ 

Let me ask you to print a few sentences from Mr. Maurice’s 
** Lectures on the Ap caly pee: — 





~ We » told in hapter how the Prophet saw in the right 
hand ¢ Hi m that s ron . a < written within and on the 
back sid le, sealed with S ’ pase: te have been broken. This 
book : whose face is as the sun holds 
it in hi It is an unk folding or discovery of the meaning 





and purpos nal God.” 
After calling to mind the like vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. ii., 9, 10; 
iii., 1-4), he says :— 


» Ezekiel, must eat the roll, Its words must not 





—— 


be merely read, they must be taken, with all their “Ditters Tess and alp 


















their sweetness, into his inmost being. ..... He must know them 
by heart, not by rote. So it was in those old times; go it has 
‘en in the times sinee; so it shall be in our times, In easy 
d iys, the words of all books, and _of the Bible especially, furnish 
amous topics for criticism and debate! Such eloquent comments 
a written upon them; they can be tortured to such different 
senses; they ean be proved t>) mean everything, anything, or nothing, 
In times of stress and anguish they are ha a - But why 
should the book be sweet like hone y in the ( if it is so ‘full o f woe? 
Why should it be bitter afterwards, if it is Go c There 
weetness unspeak able in the actual living taste of a divine 

ion, in the assurance—felt in the blood, felt pote. the 

a portion of that law by which we are governs ad has 

“l to us, that the love which lies beneath alll law, 








ind is moment for the and renovation of 
h c wh has called into e nee, is showing 
for in our very selves. Sweet as honey! But then the 

of this law pn l in the world, cofied in ourselves? of that 

love trampled upon and resisted in the kingdoms of men and in the 
gedom within ns? Is there no revulsion in that? Does not the 
hook become the bitterer afterwards, in proportion as it was deliciogs 
fy) Whenever the me ss andr evelati ions of history 
und prophecy are digested thor h]y re must be sorrow. Forisnot 
the Man of Sorrow He of whom they speak, and He who intorpes ts them?” 


[ believe, Sir, that you would wish to be among the first to 
confess that in these words of one who, though dead, yet speaketh, 
there is shown a sufficient understanding of St. John’s vision to 
get out of it a “clear spiritual feeling.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Barningham Rectory, September 16. JAMES WILson. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THS “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The formation of School Boards in country districts, in 
order to bring men of all creeds and classes to discuss and settle 
the best way of making the existing schools efficient and suitable, 
is one thing; it is quite another, to appoint them for the purpose 
of establishing Board schools which shall systematically supersede 
the existing schools. ‘The former course is what you advocated in 
the Spectator of September 13, and which I ventured to support, 
in a somewhat different shape, in my letter last week. The latter 
course is what your correspondent ‘** A Country Squire ” seems to 
dread and deprecate, or at least is that to which his facts and 
arguments are properly applicable. But the one is not really 
involved in the other, and it is of the utmost importance 
at this moment that each should be discussed on its own merits, 
Though I cannot admit that farmers generally deserve such hard 
names as your correspondent gives them, I do not think they are 
the men best qualified to organise the education of their parishes, 
or that they would do it at all well. But I do think they would 
be found both quite competent, and what is more, quite 
willing, to discuss with the squire, the parson, the Dissenting 
minister, and the other professional people of the parish, 
the best way of making the existing schools efficient and 
suitable, and among other means for this purpose, to join 
in any voluntary rate that might be required. Let me ask any 
one who has read Mr. Morley’s articles in the Fortnightly, and 
Mr. Dickinson’s account in the Guardian of September 17, of the 
resolutions and intentions of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Con- 
ference, whether the time is not come when something must be 
done -to reconcile parties which are becoming more and more 
exasperated. And if this is not to be done by bringing the practi- 
cal men on all sides to act together in Schoo) Boards, how is it to 
be done ?—I an, Sir, &c., Epwarp STRACHEY. 

THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE SPECTATOR. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srir,—In your article on the ‘‘ Religious Captiousness of the Day,’ 
you add some new charges to the indictment the Spectator never 
seems to weary in drawing up against Nonconformists which both 
perplex and astonish me. 

Mr. John Morley has published some articles on ** The Struggle 
for National Education” of undeniable power, from which it 
appears that the educational policy he approves is precisely that 
policy for which Nonconformists are contending as alone consistent 
with the higher interests of the nation. ‘I'he Nonconformist 
naturally expresses approval of arguments urged with such ability 
on behalf of the course it advocates, expressing in the same article 
its divergence from the theological, or rather non-theological 
opinions of Mr. Morley; and your mode of stating this 
fact is to say that the Nonconformist “holds out the olivé 
branch to the extreme Secularists.’ The educational poliey 
advocated by the Spectator meets with the high approval of 
the extreme Ultramontane party. Would it be either correct a 
a matter of fact, or generous as a method of argument, to describe 
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the Spectator as holding eut an olive branch to the extreme 
Ultramontane Catholics? 

If the expression you use is meant to contain a sting, that sting 
js an imputation of sympathy between religious Nonconformists 
and extreme Secularists in the matter of Secularism itself, and no 
imputation could be more baseless. To utter it is merely to appeal 
to those prejudices which for many a sad year have made the 
charge of go jlessness & weary burden for devout hearts. If the 
expression is meant to contain a sting, it only amounts to the 
platitude that the Noncon/v: nist actually endorses arguments used 
in support of the principles it advocates by a writer with whom 
on other questions it has no sympathy. 

Bat you give point to your criticism by appealing to the object 
you suppose Mr. Morley to have in view. Mr. Morley’s object is, 
you say, ‘‘ the clearing-away of what he regards as the religious 
rubbish in education ;” but’the argument of Mr. Morley’s paper is 
(and the appt yval by Dissenters of Mr. Morley’s paper is your 
crave charge against them) that the teaching of religion should 
be taken out of incompetent hands, and that those who believe in 
religion should come and teach it, only at proper hours and their 
own charge. 

Is the ** object ” 
religious instruction for those who desire it for their children, only 


of those who would give every opportunity for 


at their own charge, and not at the charge of the State, adequately 
or justly described as the ‘‘ clearing away ” of religious rubbish ? 

Can "you not imagine an extreme Secularist having for his 
«object ” the giving fair play to all the natural activities of our 
being, confident that whatsoever is best in man will finally assert 
itself ? 
ciently intense to justify a Nonconformist in trusting the future 

f Christianity to the free life of the nation itself ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
} Henry W. Crosskey. 


) }, j - 9 
Birmingham, September 23. 





And can you not imagine a belief in Christianity sufli- 


fMr. Crosskey seems very anxious to suppose that we meant to 
add a “sting” to a complaint, which, if he would read carefully, 
4s expressed with the most careful respect for the religious aims 
of the Nonconformists. 
heartily to advocate an alliance between those who are attacking 
Establishment in interests of religion, and those who are 
attacking it in the interests of scepticism.” No admission surely 


) 


‘The Nonconformist,” we said, ‘* appears 


could be clearer, of what we never for a moment doubted, that 
that Mr. Miall and his colleagues are acting most sincerely, as they 
believe, in the interests of religion. What we thought and think 
‘“‘captious” is that community of purpose as to the means 
should be so much more uniting than community of purpose as to 
Nonconformists do not fear Mr. John Morley, 

item, so much as they fear the friends of 


the end, that the 
even though 

unsectarian religion. 
that the Ultramontanes approve our views on education. 


Mr. Crosskey is sadly mistaken in supposing 
On the 
coutrary, they rejected with contumely the Irish University Bill 
which we fought for, and regard our desire for untrammelled but 


Ep. Spectat 


THE GREENWICH SEAT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—I thank you for giving me the credit which I claim of 
being a sincere Liberal, and I feel honoured by the labour which 
you have bestowed on confuting me. Writing anonymously, I 
have no vanity to gratify through victory, and I hope you will 
regard this attempt to re-establish my main position and reinforce 
my argument as a proof of respect, whatever my respect may be 
worth, Anyhow, this letter, if you are good enough to insert it, 
will, as far as I am concerned, close the controversy. 
rhe Act of Parliament of 1858, which you describe 1aore fully 
than I did, makes this clear, that the Speaker cannot issue a 
new writ for Greenwich till he has received a notice from Mr. 
Gladstone. It is further clear, I feel persuaded, that till the 
li for declaring 





Speaker has received this notice, he has no locus sta 
or acting on a doubt of his own. 

The public, I think, have not been informed, that Mr. Gladstone 
has given notice to the Speaker, and that the writ is not issued 
because the S; It is in this belief, and in my own 
ignorance of M 
to suggest that if Mr. Gladstone would authorise an official para- 
or allow 


uker doubts. 
r. Gladstone’s having given notice, that I venture 


gtaph in the newspapers stating that he has given notice ; 
it to ooze out in the friendly columns of the Daily Telegraph, 
Which informed the world of his having taken an addition of 
Salary; or ild address to you a letter, as he did not long since, 


in order to repel yo ion, which many might have thought 


ir imputs 





but which he considered likely to damage his 


ch eee F 
with a reading of 


, 
plimentary 





inning the day 


Homer, the effects would be excellent in putting an end to agita- 
tion of the public mind, disquiet and perplexity at Greenwich, and 
such discredit as is accruing and may accrue to him and his 
Government from the belief that it is he, and not the Speaker, that 
suspends the issue of the Greenwich writ. 

You admit that I was right in saying that if the question comes 
before the House of Commons when it meets, it will be not the 
Speaker, but a Committee that will decide; you admit that the 
Speaker has not the function which you had asserted, and which 
I have contradicted, of decision in the last resort. 

I cannot view the words ‘ office or offices ” in the Representation 
of the People Act (30 and 31 Vict., c. 102) as you do. The 
Schedule (H) of Otfices contains one which is a duality of offices ; 
it is the very case in question, Chancellor and Under-Treasurer 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. ‘These are two distinct offices, 
conferred separately, and in different ways; they have been fre- 
quently held separately. It is evident, to my mind, that the words 
** office or offices ” have reference to this. It would not have been 
in this way that the accumulation of offices, two, three, or more 
(and if there is sanction for two, it would extend to any number), 
catalogued in the Schedule, would have been sanctioned. The 
words would have been (I italicise what would have been added), 
‘* The subsequent acceptance by him from the Crown of any other 
office or oflices described in such Schedule, in lieu of and in imme- 
diate succession or t in lieu of, but in addition the one or more 
to the other Mr. Gladstone 
has now taken two offices, entered in the Schedule together, in 
addition, and in profitable addition, to the one which he held before, 
Ilow, under any circumstances, the words ‘in lieu of and in im- 


”” others, shall not vacate his seat.” 


mediate succession” can actually imply, or in spirit comprehend 
addition, remains to me, I say with all respect to you, utterly 
inexplicable. 

I have not supposed for one moment that you impute to me any 
of the petty animosity which you have spoken of as extensively 
influencing the Press in this matter. I confess myself to be a 
Liberal, earnestly supporting Mr. Gladstone’s policy as one of 
progress, while recognising the distinction which Sir Spencer 
Robinson lately, not to his personal advantage, endeavourel to 
establish between the general policy of the Premier and individual 
acts of administration.—I am, Sir, &c., LEx. 

[We understand our correspondent now to withdraw, silently, 
his main assertion, in which we understood the sting as well as 
the sarcasm of his letter to lie,—* It rests entirely with Mr. Glad- 
stone, alla m rcpostum, to decide whether there shall be a new 
election or not for Greenwich before Parliament assembles.” We 
have shown éhat Mr. Gladstone has not that power, and we cannot 
consider it the assumption of a very loyal Liberal, though it is, we 
believe, the assumption of a true Liberal, to take for granted that 
Mr. Gladstone has not done what we agree with ‘* Lex” in thinking 
Mr. Gladstone was required by the Act of Parliament to do. It 
is very unlikely indeed that Lord Selborne, who is probably Mr. 
Gladstone’s adviser on such a point, would counsel him to keep in 
his own hands a responsibility clearly delegated to the Speaker. 
And we cannot admit that it isa Prime Minister's business to defend 
himself in the public prints against the assumption that he has 
neglected to discharge a private political duty. For the rest, our 
correspondent’s interpretation of the Act of 1867 may, or may not, 
be more correct than our own. Of course we thinkitisnot. But we 
were at least safe, we think, in asserting that it is quite clearly a 
case of so much doubt, that a prudent Speaker would certainly 
reserve it for the decision of Parliament.—It is a matter of no 
importance, but we never asserted that the Speaker had ‘the 
function of decision in the last resort.” What we said was that 
his was the only authoritative interpretation, ‘ unless the House 
That was not quite accurate, but much 


Ep. Spectator ] 


over-rules his decision.” 
less inaccurate than what ** Lex” attributes to us. 





ICULTURAL LABOURERS, 


*‘SPECTATOR,”'] 


THE CLERGY AND THE AGR 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Srr,—You have spoken more than once in no gentle terms of the 
indifference which the Clergy have shown as regards the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ agitation. 
I confess that my mind is not made up as to the course which I 
should feel dis] osed, to take if I possessed that influence as a lay- 
man which I have as a clergyman; but as it is, lam positive that I 


+ 


could take no step more fatal to my success as a minister of the 


Gospel than that of openly espousing the cause of the bourers 
} 4 ia rs 
Take the « of the parish with which I am best acquainted. 
it the he affairs, both temporal and spiritual (as things now 
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go), stands the clergyman; after him come the eight or ten | by the ex-Jesuit, Father F. Pubitschka, endeavouring to Maintain 


farmers who rent the parish ; and lastly, the agricultural labourers 
and others who occupy a similar position to them. (Hundreds of 
parishes would, I believe, come under this description.) At 
present, the farmers are the clergyman’s right-hand men. What- 
ever is done for the good of the parish is done by them, for they 
only have the means and inclination to support the vicar with time 
and money in his numerous works of love. 

But suppose that instead of being neutral he were to take a 
warm and active interest in the agitation of the labourers, and 
were to side with them against the farmers, what would be the 
result? Just this. The farmers would look upon him as the 
author of their difficulties, and would regard him as the main 
cause of their having to pay greater pay to their workmen, and of 
their experiencing greater difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of hands, for higher pay means less work. 

This would be the first result. Others would follow. In the 
parish of which I speak, the farmers (in conjunction with the 
clergyman) have the almost entire management of the school. 
Now they all work together, but henceforth it would be different. 
The farmers would look upon the clergyman as their greatest 
enemy, and would no doubt act in accordance with that feeling. 
His influ :nce, so necessary for keeping up the interest in the hour 
of religious instruction, would be reduced to a very low ebb; 
being thwarted in all his proposals, he would most probably be 
compelled to resign his part in the management of the school 
altogether, and might even be deprived of the use of the only 
suitable building in the parish for his Sunday-schools, night schools, 
singing classes, Bible classes, and none but a parson knows what 
besides. 

I believe that mine is very far from being an isolated case, and 
I cannot help wondering that you should expect from the English 
Clergy a mode of action which would have the result of seriously 
crippling their efforts for good, and of making the parish clergy- 
man, who should be at peace with all men, the object of as much 


hatred from one portion of his flock as if his name were the Rev. | 


Joseph Arch.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country Parson. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Str,—I agree with ‘‘ A Tory Parson” in his desire that the 
Clergy should give their support and sympathy to the “ Agricul- 
tural Union,” but do not see the necessity of a distinct missionary 
order of clergy for that, or any other purpose. That the ‘‘ Union” 
suffers from the indiscretion of some of its leaders may be admitted, 
and in Wiltshire it is seldom that other than Methodist preachers 
can be induced to address the meetings, one consequence being 
that the speeches are more of a religious character than prac- 
tical statements of the grievances subsisting between buyers and 
sellers of labour, 

Nor do I see that much would be gained by a subscription list 
opened entirely for clergymen who sympathise with the ‘* Union,” 
as many of the clergy who do so have not the means to subscribe. 

What the clergy can do effectively is,—to discuss with the 
masters aud men the grievances they have to complain of (thereby 
making themselves acquainted with the points of the case on 
either side), from thence forming a definite opinion as to what are 
the defects to be remedied ; and suggesting the most probable 
modes of obtaining for the men increased pay and cottage com- 
forts, au 1 for the masters more cheerful labour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IF, NicHo.ts, 


ST. JOHN NEPOMUCEN AND FAIR-PLAY. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPkCTATOR,”) 
Srr,—It is no doubt extremely painful toan admirer of the Jesuits 
to find them twitted with an egregious blunder and a good deal 
of dishonesty in perpetrating that blunder, especially in relation 
to so tender a point as the canonisation of their Second Patron. 
Still, ‘in the interests of historical truth,” I must ask you to let 
me say a few words in answer to the letter of Mr. J. A. Fox, in 
your nuuber of September 13. 

I cannot understand Mr. Fox stating that ‘the professional 
mind in Germany has been now for more than eighty years engaged 
in splitting hairs over an ancient epitaph and picture in Prague 
Cathedral, intent upon the impossible feat of evolving a duality of 
persons out of the venerated relics of St. John Nepomucen,” and 
for three reasons :—(1) Because there is no such ancient epitaph 
or picture in that Cathedral; (2), because no German professor 
took up the question before Otto Abel, whose pamphlet ouly 
appeared in 1855; (5), because the controversy in Bohemia 
between 1785 and 1790 was commenced by a noble layman, the 


Chevalier von Steinsberg, endeavouring to disprove, and concluded | 


the then currently believed duality, which Mr. Fox accuses Ger- 
man Professors of endeavouring to evolve. Neither can J find 
that ‘any old chronicler, mistaking the figure 9 for 8, has re. 
corded 1383 instead of 1593 as the year of St. John’s death.” I 
can only find the conjecture that a clerical error of a former Dean 
of Prague, in writing an ‘‘ X” too few, led the unconscientions 
Hajek to construct two Johns—one an impossible martyr of 1383 
the other the real victim of 1393—out of the historical John of 
Pomuk. ‘The impossible martyr of 1383 is the one whose canoni- 
sation was obtained by the Jesuits, while the real personage wag 
expressly excluded therefrom in the ‘‘ Acta” of the canonisation, 

Having obtained Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, which was to anni- 
hilate my ‘‘ incoherent fancies,” [ find no corroboration of Mr, J. 
A. Fox’s statement that ‘‘ he has shown that the legend which aggo- 
ciates his martyrdom with a refusal to violate the seal of confession 
is not founded upon oral tradition only, but that it is supported by 
abundant contemporary evidence,” not an iota of contemporary 
evidence being brought forward, or pretended to be brought 
forward, for the purpose. I do find the statement, ‘‘ The error ag 
to the date was pointed out by the Jesuit, Andreas Freiberger, in 
iGS0, but his correction was overlooked at the canonisation of St, 
John.” But Freiberger’s ‘‘ animadversions” on Balbinus’ life of 
St. John, dated 1698, not 1680, slumbered in the Archives of the 
Chapter of Prague till they were disinterred by Canonicus Frind, 
from whose account of them (Eger, 1861; Prague, 1871) Mr. Gould 
ought to have learnt that their purport was very different, and that 
they did not raise the question of the date at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Wrartistaw. 

School Hall, Bury St. Edmund's, September 23, 1873. 

[We cannot find room for more correspondence on this insigni- 
ficant subject. We have been compelled to omit from this letter 
asharp criticism on Mr. Baring-Gould, which would inevitably 
give rise to fresh letters.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE IRISH CHURCH FUND. 

(To TH# EpiroR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Gairdner’s letter in the Spectator of the 13th appears 
a little unreasonable. I have explained, in my letter in the 
Spectator of 23rd August, how we have a workable and working 
plan of Church sustentation based on the commutation of the 
incomes of the clergy which were preserved under the Church Act; 
and Mr. Gairdner says I ‘‘ give up the case,”’ because in a subse- 
quent letter I admit that I cannot prove our system to be the best 
possible. I think it enough to be able to state that it is at work, 
and will, if the contributions are kept up, save for permanent 
endowment by far the greater part of the commutation fund of 
more than five millions. 

It may be true that the intricacy of the financial problems of 
our Church is of itself an evil. But when commutation was 
offered by the Church Act on terms which promised a gain, though 
it might not be a large gain, by the management of the commuta- 
tion fund itself, independently of any collateral advantages, 
should we have deserved to succeed if we had replied, ‘* No, thank 
you; we shall be able to appeal for money with more prospect of 
success, if we have no capital and no complex accounts "? Poverty 
and other trials may be blessings when they come, but it does not 
follow that they should be sought. 

Mr. Gairdner says, referring to composition, ‘‘ We might 
have been pressed even by death vacancies; was it wise to 
create them artificially?” I maintain, and maintained in the 
General Synod, in opposition to men whose financial and 
business ability I rate far above my own, that it was wise. The 
incomes of the Irish Clergy, even excluding the curates, before 
the Church Act, averaged rather below than above £250 a year; 
the incomes of many were far below this low average, and a great 
part of them were always on the look-out for promotion. It 
would in my opinion have been neither generous nor just to refuse 
to those clergymen who were dissatisfied with their position an 
opportunity of compounding, and leaving a service which had 
ceased to hold out the expectations that it had when they entered it. 

Mr. Gairdner speaks of clergymen who leave Ireland with 
‘‘ advances” greater than they could receive on compounding. 
‘The particulars of these ‘‘ advances” are not published, but the 
cases where clergymen receive advances larger than they have a 
right to on compounding must be very few. 

Mr. Gairdner betrays a misconception when he asks, ‘* What of 
the bad lives which the Representative Body, in its capacity of in- 
surance agent, has so freely accepted ?” One effect of our financial 
system is to eliminate in a great degree the risk arising from the 
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uncertainty of life. When the income of the present incumbent 
of a parish and that assigned to his successor are the same, the 
duration of the life of the present incumbent is financially a 
matter of in lifference. It is for this reason that the valuation of 
lives does not enter into the actuary's calculations respecting the 
soundness of the various Diocesan financial schemes. 

Mr. Gairdner is correct in saying, in his letter of August 30, 
that at the beginning of this year, the sum, in a technical sense 
«charged with annuities,” was £4,658,221, and that there was an 
unpaid balance of £3,823,432 due from the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities. But it is also true that up to that date 
the Representative Body had invested £3,067,517 in mortgages 
and other securities, and £76,980 in loans to commuting clergy- 
men on life policies, and had arranged for further mortgage 
investments to the extent of £828,665.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosErH JouUN Murpruy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, September 16. 
(*,* This Discussion must end here.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“* MADONNA’S CHILD.” 
[TO THE EpiToR OF THB * SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In reproaching me with occasionally falling, in ‘‘ Madonna's 
Child,” into a confusion of metaphors, I am sure you had no 
intention to garble the one only instance you cite. But if, instead 
of quoting it, as you do,— 
“You might 
a eee. « = « + 6s 6 &: we % 

But » you furl your wings and veil your light,” 
you had filled up the space occupied by the asterisks with the 
words in the context, which run thus,— 

“You might 

Have been my star: a star once fell by pride. 

But since,” &ce., 
you would have enabled your tribunal of intelligent readers, of 
whom you have just cause to be proud, to perceive for themselves, 
what I am surprised you should have missed, that the reference to 
Lucifer, the fallen angel or star, leaves no room for any such 
criticism. Of another passage you are good enough to cite with 
commendation, your printer has made a melancholy travesty. It 
is where the statue of the Madonna is described, — 


“A y wl spanned to saa 


And t t cars to ir 


all without seeing ! 

man’s suppliant sighs.” 

‘“‘ Without ears” is printed * without care ;” an alteration which, 
unfortunately, does not make nonsense, but something vastly 


worse. I may add, with an apology for venturing to occupy so 
much of your space, that “glistening lemon-bowers,” should be 


lemon-bowers.”—I am, &e., 


wer 24, 1875. 


i . 
* glistering 


Swinf ai S ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Uu fi 9 ep 


BOOKS. 


SARA COLERIDGE’S LETTERS.* 
THESE volumes, containing extracts from the correspondence of 
Coleridge’s only daughter, who alone had the learning and the 
power to edit her father’s remains with notes expounding and 
defending (and defending with very great ability) his theological 
and philosophical views, give the impression at once of one of the 
wisest and also of one of the most truly feminine natures that was 
ever possessed of great learning and great powers of thought. In 
the correspondence of clever women,—chiefly, no doubt, because 
they have so often been made much of as exceptional creatures, — 
and too often even of clever men, we are apt to find a good deal of 
effort,a good deal of ambition to make a splash where there would 
otherwise be danger of being merely common-place. Nothing can 
be less like the letters of Sara Coleridge. With the exception of a 
single letter, in which she tried to be playful concerning the origin 
of her own graceful fairy story Phantasmion, and in which, owing 
probably to that nervousness which so often makes it impossible 
for modest people to talk easily about their own work, she certainly 
succeeded in writing a very forced style for the first and last time 
in her life, there is not a sign of effort, not a trace of pumped-up 
literary energy, from the first to the last page of these interesting 
volumes. All is natural, simple, thoughtful, and wise, answering 
perfectly to the fine engraving of Mr. Lawrence’s beautiful portrait 
of her in her widowhood,—which is the very impersonation of 
ferinin grace, 

and tranquil nerve. 
We should have expected from a daughter of Coleridge. 


} 





maternal sweetness, intellectual lucidity, light, 
That is hardly the character 
Of 


firm purpose, 


London: 


her Daughter, 2 vols, 





| order of elasticity. 


These lines are very expressive of 


rambling monologue, of metaphysical deep-sea soundings, of 
imaginative irresolution, of wide-reaching dreams and meagre 
performances, ‘‘ of the soiled glory and the trailing wing,” there 
is not a vestige in the natural, earnest, often profoundly learned, 
always eminently sensible, affectionate, and womanlike letters of 
these volumes. For poise of judgment it would be difficult to 
find Sara Coleridge’s equal either among men or women. What 
the volumes want in their present form is either a little more 
variety or a little more compression, but the fault here, if there be 
one, is notin the writer, but in the making of the selection,—an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task, which has, on the whole, been discharged 
with great judgment. Sara Coleridge’s temperament was from 
the first pensive, and as her life was in great measure one of im- 
perfect health and bereavement, the general tone of her letters 
is a little sombre. ‘‘ Pensive” was the distinguishing characteristic 
chosen by Wordsworth in his 7riad to describe his friend's 
daughter, and what he added to it exactly paints the external 
lot, as well as the spiritual character, which these volumes reflect :— 
** Last of the Three, though eldest born, 

Reveal thyself, like pensive morn, 

Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness be afloat; 

But whether in the semblance drest 

Of dawn, or eve, fair vision of the West. 

Come, with each anxious hope subdued 

By woman’s gentle fortitude, 

Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest. 

Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought page 

Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand, 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 

Among the glories of a happier age.” 
The letters, however, contain nothing of the gloom of continued 
dejection. Even after her bitterest trials, Sara Coleridge writes 
with a sweet resignation and even serenity which is almost 
marvellous. But as the brightest of her moods has a pale moon- 
light tint in it, and the interest of her letters is predominantly 
either theological or critical, there is more need than there would 
be in the case of a writer more inclined to gaiety and wit, fora 
careful avoidance of repetition, and as much compression as might 
have been compatible with a life-like picture. On this head 
there may, perhaps, be something left to desire. We are in- 
clined to think that a single volume might be made out of 
these two, which would have more than the interest of both, 
because it would paint the writer's thought and character 
in more concentrated colours. It is only in the case of minds 
of very great play and vivacity that something of diffuseness of 
portraiture adds to the effect of the picture. Sara Coleridge's 
was not a mind of very wide play. It was a deep, strong, serious, 
tender nature, of very high thinking power, but not of the highest 
Ill-health had from the first drained away any 
In one of her later letters— 


vivacity which she had by nature. 
written, however, some time before the first approaches of the last 
fatal illness—she says, with that delicate accuracy of self-delinea- 
tion which is, with her, a phase of melancholy humour, after making 
complaint of the claims which London makes on sociability :—‘ I 
wish to feel for about a fortnight that 1 am at liberty to be a poor, 
faint, spiritless creature, that is not called upon for a single smile 
or the slightest outward sign of sympathy.” And it is this feeling 
of rather inadequate vitality which gives a certain effect of same- 
ness, of monotony of colour, to letters which, with rather more of 
vivacity in them, would not seem to repeat themselves at all. 

That Sara Coleridge had many of the finest qualities of a 
poet no one who knows the many graceful songs and verses 
embodied in her fairy tale Phantasmion, and the occasional pieces 
interspersed elsewhere in her essays, can doubt. Take, for in- 
stance, this fine poetical defence of herself for editing her father’s 
works, written in answer to some assertion that a relative or 
personal friend is too blind, too much biassed, for the office of a 








biographer :— 

“ Passion is blind, not love,—he1 id ni 
Inf i h threefold pow’r u s inward — 
To her deep glance the ul at large display’d 
Shows all its mingled mass of light and shade; 
Men call her blind when she but turns her head, 
No ius the fault for which her tears are shed. 
Can dull Indifference or Hate’s troubl 
> t h the eret heart myster 1s ma 4 
Can Seor id Envy } t ud abod 
Where t faults 1 I ath the « of God 
Not sj l 1 dark to discern 
The s} ial irs | they shine and bur 
All bi t end ts of a no mind 
They, who with j | lt onest find ; 
And tt } ty k 
Th t n 


f their author, —eloquent, delicate, 
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thoughtful, true, but hardly burni 
true poetic fervour, 
pieces in Phan ‘on, though sou 
beauty, that one does not not the pallor of the poetical flame. 





1e of these are so airy in thejr 





Phantasmion itself, however, i th too prolix and too complex for ‘ 
its purpose. 

The same tranquilly sad, though soft and delicate, moral genius 
speaks again aud again in the fine, subtle self-criticisms of ‘these 
pages. Take, for instance, the two following sentences, which we 
extract from consecutive pages, both of them in the same tone of 
sweet, half-poctical melancholy. ‘Lhe first is on the author’s own 
position as a wi — 

“You can se 1 n wife to , 
lovingly flatt ' ‘ 

aise and a i l 
it seems. Var I 1 
1at it is ha \ 


f marriage 





bsorbs so1 


The latter is written after a stay in Kent, and expresses her 
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bright enough to reach the! And this, on the exigeance of parents in relation to their children’s 
It is generally the same with the poetical love:— 











he same penetrating good sense dominates all Sara Coleridge's 














eaaagr ap are fee keg, Seema - 7 great theological learning, and helps her to bring back every 

longing for the | f her childhood in the Lake country :-— theological doctrine, however much d by dissertation, 
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nothing is mor ain than that, wi » reverence for al d e 
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seek me.” 

Nothing could be truer than the various touches of moral criticism 
all of them. charitable 
Take this, for i nee, on the relation 
and spiritual pride :— 
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a weight of 


any of the Greek and Latin fathers, and 
as calmly, and with as little iendency either to 
j ulved of Ward, Pusey, apd 
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her powers in a manner of which gives us au 


admirable and, what is somewhat rare with her, a humorous 
account in one page, and a very happy illustration in another. 


This is her own description of the tonic which reckless and un- 
intelligent dogmatism produced upon her, even in that feeble 
state, in which—usually—she was anticipating luncheon with all 
the faint desire of a sinking frame :— 
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This critical tracy of aim, often displayed in matters intellectual, 
as here, but still more in al] matters moral and spiritual, is perfectly 
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highest and most subtle themes. After all, the essence of a woma 
genius almost always admits less of being embodied in writings 
or letters than any masculine genius of a like order. And Mr. de 
Vere has done well to remind us, that beside the sweet resigna- 
tion, t lelicate truthfulness, the womanly sense, the unerring 
moral instinct of Sara Coleridge, there was also an inexpressibl 
spiritual charm, which no one could appreciate who had not 
evjoyed Ler personal intercourse :— 
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This fragrance ‘on the air” is just what you must not expect 
to detect in letters, especially letters written generally in weakness, 
But it is an additional charm to know that it 
extra- 


and often in grief. 
was there,—and that it was not incompatible with an 
ordinary weight of learning, a singularly accurate scholarship, a 
subtle metaphysical temperament, and, finally, a steady sagacity 
it might have been feared, 





and calmness of judgment whicl 
would throw into the shade the fine individual aroma of a sweet 


ture quite unique in its possession of such gifts. 


feminine pb put 


A SPASMODIC POET.* 
to say whether, if the brilliant author of Firmilian 
till pow, he would have read the (¢ flm vortality 
with pleasure. It would have gratified him, doubtless, to be so 
conclusively vindicated from any possible charge of exaggeration 
ak, caricatured, 
his most dis- 


is not easy 


It 


had lived 


or injustice; but to see the caricature, so to 5} 
to find his most prodigious efforts easily excell 
torted figures surpassed by outlines yet more monstrous, and his 
paled by a motley yet more extravagantly 


most glaring colours 
And then there 


brilliant, would certainly have been vexatious. 
would have been the mortification of seeing that his labour had 
To have slain, as he thought, with the shafts of 
stempered brains, 


been in vain, 
his ridicule, these strange creatures born of d 
and then to see a shape more bizarre than any advancing with 
calm gravity to present itself to the adiniratlon of mankind,—how 





profound the disappointment! 

The hero of the Curse of Immortality is our old friend the 
wandering Jew, and the scene is ‘* Nightfall on Mount Ararat.” 
It seems to be a very particular night indeed,— 


\ night of sins incorporate, let lo 
ire Nature, till ancient f 
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hell is let 
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is ** the night alone of all the y 
loose. ‘Theudas, however—such is 
himself 


Presently this calm enjoyment is disturbed. smites on 


his patient ear.” Ile hears the g illoping of | 
I 

—carrying with th 
having lost her way, or, as our poet finely | it, having been 
found ‘‘extravagant in storm-caused error,” has fallen into their 
hands. ‘The Mount Ararat, 
n, with his 

rheudas is 


lit with a 
attendants, is preparing to sacrifice their pri 
worth while 
+] a 


em a captive maiden of tl race, who, 


second scene is *‘ a spacious caver: 


lurid, eupernatural light,” whe Sata 


at t It is rcely 


seriously to criticise particular expressions in l vg with 
» have italicised 


watching 1e mouth of the cavern. 


such 


style, but let the reader note the epithet whic 


in the following lines, as churacteristic of a thoroughly false taste. 


Cheudas is describin 





the victim to himself :— 
uld 1 their envi ters. 
The eyelids that hide from the sight of a lover the brightness of 
his mistress’s eyes may fairly be called « by the licensed 
extravagance which does not offend in a love p , but that such 
a conceit should be uttered by a man who is looking upon a scene 
t to represent 


so unutterably horrible as that which it is here 
Satan is dis- 


hest degree absurd. Lut to pass o1 
maiden is in a swoon, and bids his attendant, 
flesh,” and 
ikes up, and 
having, as will 

id line of her 


is in the hig 
satisfied that 
“my lively 

‘stir her feeling in its lair.” 


the 
Fulgu,” ‘explore an inch of her soft 
On tl the vic 


very complet 


iis 

wakes up, we are bound to say, 

be seen, the presence of mind to use in the very 
speech a very remarkable metaphor :— 

“ Methought I was : 

I s some horrid nig 


in to rescue 
A 


the sight, 1 


Theudas, move d by compassion at ish 
her, and a brisk altercation ensues between him and Satan. 


this must suffice : 


1 v 


. Ty 


. . 
sample ot 
s 
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Finally, the wanderer prevails, and conducts the maiden to her 


mother’s cottage. The mother dies of the shock of seeing her, 
and Noureddin, her betrothed lover, appears on the scene, but only 
to be met by Leila with the assurance that her heart is irrevocably 
given to her preserver :— 
“ Jew, wizard, or accursed, know I n 
Whether he be, nor trouble juil 
One thing I know, and that is, that I love him !” 
A long argument follows, in which the young lady shows her char- 
acteristic command of language. Thus she answers Noureddin’s 
*¢ But what is love, unless it be returned ?” very finely,— 





“True, ’tis a widow'd thing; and yet it draws 
Some nourishmeut of solace when it weeps. 
Still constant by the early tomb, whi 1arks 


The spot where Possibility lic 
I ) 


8 buried.” 


The funeral ceremonies of ‘* Possibility,” whom Mr. Eubule-Evans 


would find no difficulty in personifying, suggest a great subject 


for a poem. Finally Theudas and Leila disappear together for 
forty years. Then comes ‘an Interlude, in place of the Second 
Act,” where Intermedii, ons, and the Archangel Gabriel dis- 
course together ; and Act 3 introduces us to the two lovers, ‘‘ now 
stricken in years, walking side by side.” 
forgiven his defeat, next appears with Epithumia, ‘ disguised as 
German peasants,” a disguise with which he is careful to express 
his disgust :— 


Satan, who has not 


“Tt cost me something to spread out 
My thin, sharp features to the width of flesh 





Convenient to a boor; to cloak my sneer 

Sardonic in fat, dew-lapped folds and blunt 

The edge of my keen glance with hebetude.” 
His object is to separate Theudas and Leila by shaking their 
mutual confidence. For this purpose he assumes the shape of the 
old lover, Noureddin. Leila, called to what appears to be his 
death-bed, kisses him, and assures him that she has always loved 
him. ‘Theudas sees and hears what passes, and promptly consoles 
himself with the proferred love of Epithumia :— 

* Thou wilt be my friend, 

And in thy soothing presence I will strive 

To grind the sharper edges of my grief 

To bluntness on the whetstone of the years. 





” 





We have found sometimes that things are ground ‘to bluntness 
on the whetstone,” but this is not, we believe, the final cause of 
that instrument. Meanwhile, the time has arrived when ‘Theudas 
is to renew his youth; 
which Leila finds him. She ki 
but only to say, ‘‘ My mother 
the faithful creature :— 

‘Ah! ls me mother,—me, 

His wife § 

And she flies towards the lake. 
seeks to overtake her, but is too late. 
the lake. Satan reappears to tauut him with his defeat, but 
Theudas will not own himself vanquished. 
dialogue, which we cannot think as edifying as Mr. Eubule-Evans 
manifestly intends it to be: — 


for this purpose he falls into a sleep, in 
sses him, and he wakes for a moment, 
!’ an exclamation which disconcerts 


Pheudas rouses himself, and 


She throws herself into 
Then follows this 


| 
| 





\ Vor rRoM A VI 
“O Then : 17 t ' 
Theudas. Iwill! Ido! my Leila. 
The Votce. My l } 
Is waiting ‘thine. O, yield thyself | 
At last to God. ; } 
Thendas. i t the might of ! 
It tu ’ ; , +, oo } 
That | li 
The Voice Oo 
a ] 
1 t l i 
uck t v i bliss 
Theudas J love li t 
Td 
I. wl . ld , 
Against a t ind b y 
Of u l, now to 
I thy d I I ow 
That I] ‘ God of Heaven 
And eray in. 
And 
I liow t t ul, W 1 t cone 
Ss down l di 


And so with a *‘ Choir of Angels,” 
with Theudas and Leila,— 


who assure us that all is well 


“ There—where the cycles that pulse from the Throne 
Pomcue > : ; 





4¢ The Curse of Immortality ” comes to an end. 
As we conclude, a horrible doubt suggests itself. 


g Has the poet 
been laughing at our beards? Is it all a joke? 


Some parodies 


.Y : P . + l = 7 ss a, 
have been so good as not to be discovered, and this may be one ot 
| them. 


GODKIN’S RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND « 





Wiruovt asserting that this pleasant volume attains the dignity 
| of a history, we can say that it is interesting for its matter, and 
| its style full of life and humour. ages 
and events, from St. Devil to Mr. Gladstone, and from the ciy; 
sation of the Tuath-da-Danaans to the passing of the Irish Land 
Act. If the mere Saxon asks who is St. Devil and who the ‘Tuath. 
da-Danaans? we reply with Mr. Godkin, as to the latter, tha 


Every page is full of person 


ili. 


te before the Celtic colony arrived there existed in Ireland for more 
than a thousand years a mighty people who came from the East, 
and who were renowned for intellectual power and unrivalled skill 
in the arts and sciences ;” while as to St. Devil, that * this js One 
of the names, says Mr. Keane, in which sanctity seems to be ip. 
herent, as twelve saints are said to have borne it—St. Deyil jy 
Irish—and he was the patron of ten religious foundations.” Ang 
among his peers in the Hagiology were—or are (?) —St. Satan, 
St. Moloch, St. Dagon, St. Buddh, to say nothing of St, Endee 
and St. Mochtee, St. Abban and St. Gobban. 
St. Columba and St. Patrick, the monasteries and the schools, the 
Church of the Pale and the Reformation, the Presbyterian 
Church, and all the successive contests, victories, and defeats of 
these several Churches, till we reach the Disestablishment Act 
jand the University Bill; while in the civil history which 
accompanies the ecclesiastical, we pass from the ‘luath-dg 
| Danaans, through the Milesians and Brehons, to the Danish 
,and Norman invasions, and and Scotch Sattle- 
ments, and Statutes of Kilkenny, and Penal Codes, and the 
Emancipation Acts at the end of all. And each page of the 
volume is filled, as we have said, with names, as well as events, ~of 
historians, and philosophers, and statesmen, from Strabo and Dr, 
Keating to Mr. Prendergast and Mr. Froude, from Johannes 
Scotus Erigena to the late Mr. Buckle, and from Strongbow and 
the O’Neills and O’Briens, to Strafford, and the Cromwella, and 
| Willlam III., and O'Connell, and Dr. Cooke, and Archbishop 
Trench, and Cardinal Cullen. It is a crowd worthy of Donny- 
brook through which Mr. Godkin conducts his readers with the 
time-honoured injunction, ‘*‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it.” 
His impartiality is as admirable as his humour; he “ puts his eels 
i’ the paste alive, knaps ’em with a stick, and cries * Down, wantons, 
down !’” to Celt and Saxon, Papist and Protestant, layman and 
priest, alike. 
But it would be unjust to Mr. Godkin, and it is by no means 
It is 


full of grave, earnest description of the terrible mizgovernment of 


After these come 


Enuglish 


our intention, to represent his book as one of mere fun. 
Ireland for so many centuries, and discussion of its causes, among 
which he frankly admits that the defects of the Irish character 
will add our voice to 


al | 


and conduct must be reckoned, though we 
his that these furnish no sufficient excuse for the wrong-doing 
of the conquerors, nor for the cruel doctrine with which Mr, 
Froude, and even Mr. Grote, seem to justify such oppression. 
Yet Mr. sees the 
humorous twinkle in his eye, and he 


even when Godkin is most in earnest, one 


irs the humorous tone of 


voice. At least so it seems tous; but perhaps he would complain, 


}as Mr. ‘Thackeray did, that he could not ask his neighbour for the 


mustard without the whole table roaring with laughter. Here, 


| ® © ‘ * 4 . ° ° 
for instance, is Mr. Godkin’s way of stating the great question 


which, generation after generation, has been baffling the con- 
sciences no less than the intellects of British statesmen, till right 
and wrong, justice and oppression, have seemed inextricably con- 
founded, and capable of being mistaken for each other. Ile says:— 

“Sir Francis Burdett once wrote a lett i. single sentence to his 


friend Lord Cloncurry, as 








Mr. Godkin’s own answer we gather to be that the great measures 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Fortescue have effectually cleared the 
way for the accomplishment by purely spiritual means of 4 
religious reformation, which the best men have been always 
desiring and aiming at, but which till now has continually failed, 
because it has called the secular arm to its aid, and trusted to it, 
and not to its own higher authority :— 





“The removal of the Church Establi nt, Mr. Glads as the 
first British statesman who had even t yurage to attempt or the 
* The Religious History of Irelan / i] ’ By James 
Godkin, Author of “ Ireland and her Church &c, London: Heury S. Kiug and 


Co. 1573, 
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is fair field and no favour Mr. Godkin believes that 


+} 


And with 
the English Chur 


sh ** may soon burst its State bonds,” and that— 
«Ther t is truly Protestant in it will seek the most intimat 


t of r of Saul, and it go hard with him if he 


Lil tanisim in tue lorehea 


We do not think that the issue is so simple or that the result 
can be so definitely formulated as Mr. Godkin supposes. Within 
the last few days, Archbishop Manning has based upon a like 
conviction of the free and prosperous condition, moral and material, 
of Ireland, a no less enthusiastic confidence in the complete 
triumph of that Ultramontanism which to Mr. Godkin appears so 
: We are as little able to accept the one as the 


clearly doomed. 
Since neither Protestant- 


other as the real prospect of the future. 
ism nor Catholicism has ever been able to exclude the other, 
we may rather conclude that neither is so absolutely good and 
true as it seems to its advocates, neither so false and bad 
as it seems to its opponents. But assuredly Truth and Good- 
ness will one day manifest themselves more fully and completely 
than is possibly in either of these forms. We err if, like the 
alchemist in the Eastern tale, we forget that the universal solvent 
cannot be held in a crucible. Not that we are about to add 
another to the ‘‘ hundred contradictory answers” to Sir Francis 
Chat the civil destinies 


Burdett’s question. Solvitur ambulando, 


of every nation are bound up with and dependent on its religious 


history, we believe with Mr. Godkin and Archbishop Manning, 





and that in Ireland truth and justice, r 


ligion and piety, not only 
, but are prevailing. Littcratenurs in the closet or the 


will preva 
lecture-hall 
been complete, and that there is nothing for Ireland but a 
new and more thorough conquest of that sort. But even they do 
at they say, but only ‘unpack their hearts with 
because they know that their 


ry say they wish the Cromwellian Settlement had 


not mean wi 


words,” and ‘fall to cursing” 


cursing cannot take effect. Such talk is indeed the expression of 
»at each indication, however trivial, 


a certain popular impatienc 
t iched an ideal of contentment which 


that Ireland has not yetr 
we do n k for among ourselves or any other part of the 
Empire; but that impatience only ruffles the surface of a deep 
and calm resolve of the British people, that Ireland shall never 


by mere force, and into mere subservience to 


again be ¢ ; 
English will, but shall be free to live her own life within the limits 
of our common Constitution. Nothing is clearer to the reader of 
Irish history—we see it in this rapid sketch by Mr. Godkin—than 
the steady, though slow evolution of this principle of govern- 
ment, in spite of the fiercest and most varied resistance to it. 
From the Elizabethan Reformation, the Plantation of Ulster, the 
Cromwellian Settlement, and the Penal Code, to I;mancipation, 
Education, Disestablishment, and the Land Act, how enormous is 
the change, how hx irtily have we entered on, and how far have 
we advanced, in t ybler method of government by justice and 
with humanity! An 


ment are now so established, that they cannot again be departed 


I 
| this beneficent method and course of govern- 
from; and Ireland may now say, with Philip of Spain,—* Time 
and I against the world.” 


IRELAND IN 1872.* 
WuaTEver complaints Ireland may have to make as to the 
attention paid her by British legislators, she has no complaint to 
make as to the attention paid her by british travellers. From 
the days of Spenser and fynes Moryson to our own, she has had, 
in every generation, ample acknowledgment from the Saxon pen. 
n viewed and reviewed, walked round and toured 
through, sketched and jotted about, in the most generous and 


She has be 
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neighbourly fashion. And this, we surmise, has arisen from the 


well-known literary disposition to one of the most charming of 
human virtues. For a little better than seven hundred years Ireland 
permanent 


has been, unhappily, the one sick member, the sole 
invalid of the Imperial family; and every man in the Imperial 


household, with or without a degree, provided ly he 


could family affection, indited a 
prescription for the ailing sister. During the illness, last 
of Wales, very many people besides Mrs. 


write, has, out of pure 


year, of the Prince 
Brown proffered unprofessional advice as to the proper treatment 
for his Royal Ilighness; and many a time had Messrs. Jenner 
and Gull and Low to wonder at the vast resources of medical 
science which had escaped the ken cf the Medical faculty. For 
three or four hundred years something similar has been perpetually 
Her malady puzzles the highest 





occurring in the case of Ireland. 
art of the political profession, and the political professors are 
daily assisted by the wise opinions of charitable and disinterested 
That has been the case, more especially of late years, 
and very naturally, too. Until very lately—until, we may say, 
the Premiership of Mr. Gladstone—it was a very generally received 
doctrine that the only recipe for Ireland was the simple one of 
blood-letting; and though authorities, professional and unpro- 
fessional, differed (as doctors always do), still the difference was 
only as to the artery to be opened or the quantity of blood to be 
But now it is a fact, recognised by all but Mr. Froude, 
that the good old system is neither salutary nor safe. And accord- 
ingly, we have now a vast variety of new suggestions. In fact, 
the vastness of the variety makes it puzzling to choose. The 
systems of healing threaten to be as numerous as were the systems 
of hurt that made healing necessary. In the book before us we 
have, quite a propos, some remarks on the patient from the pen 
of a real Doctor of Medicine. 

Dr. Macaulay’s book, we may say at once, is no worse and no 
better than the average book of its kind. ‘The author has, we think, 
tried conscientiously to master the topics of which he treats; and 
in some cases and to some extent he has succeeded. But as a rule, 
he has failed. Tis failure is, however, somewhat excusable. It 
is due to his ignorance of the Irish character, and manners, and 
religion, and to that profound conviction of personal inerrancy 
which is a quality of all men who, for the sake of their native 
land, volunteer to write about benighted strangers. Besides, Dr. 
Macaulay has allowed himself a somewhat extensive range, and it 
is scarcely to be expected that a solitary person would be able to 
report of all its parts with the correctness and completeness which 
would be desirable. We have the O'Keeffe Case, the Keogh 
Judgment, National Education, the University Question, the Irish 
Press, Irish Ballad Poetry, the Irish Exhibition, Irish ‘Trade and 


observers. 


drawn. 


Manufactures, Home Rule, and a dozen other theories, descanted 
on with the dauntless bravery of a Special Correspondent. We 
are, in fact, somewhat perplexed to know why some of these 

and why, being introduced, 
they are spoken of with such prolixity. lake, for in- 
stance, the affair of the Rev. Robert O'Keeffe. We could 
ignorant of that gentleman's existence, and 


themes are introduced at all; 


well afford to be 
still have a knowledve of Ireland in 1872; but when the ecclesias- 
tical faction-fight of Callan has had devoted to it one of our 
longest chapters, we not only take no interest in the 
whether Dr. 


author’s 


narrative, but we begin to doubt very 


or ley 
l gravely 


Macaulay possesses any sense of literary proportion. Perhaps, 
however, he attended rather to the dimensions of his entire book 
than to the dimensions of its several parts ; and with many people, 
that will excuse him. 

It is curious, however, that Dr. Macaulay's handling of the 
O'Keeffe case is about the fairest specimen of his ability to treat 
3 in which he 

] Ile is rather 
therefore we have a lengthy biography of Mr. 


tions. It brings out pretty clearly the lin 


; 1, and the 
a prolix writer, aud 
He is occasionally a violent writer, and accordingly he 
administers some very severe punishment to Cardinal Cullen. He is 
lly industrious writer, and therefore we have a very large and 


areal 
very accurate statement of the bald facts of the ca Dut heisa 
ich the case 


Irish qu 
ines in which he is sure to fail. 


may 1°ce 
nay 1C¢ 


O'iKeeffe. 


writer very ignorant of the religious principles wl 
involves, and so we have the most ludicrous blunders about 
of vast mean- 
them. Dr. 


Ultramontanism, and other Mesopotamian terms 
ing with all people who do not understand 


Macaulay is much more in his element when he is narrating 
his conversations with Mr. Bianconi, the once famous proprietor 
But his conversations with Mr. Bianconi have only 


Mr. Bianconi 


of Irish cars. 
a very shadowy bearing upon the Ireland of 1572 
and Mr. Bianconi’s cars belong to a generation practically as far 
distant from us as was the good old pillion period from the era of 
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Mr. Bianconi. Yet it is a very interesting thing to hear how a 
penniless Italian lad rose in Ireland to be one of the wealthiest 
and one of the worthiest of its employers of labour, and how 
when his fortune was made he did not run off with it to Nice or 
Como, but settled down in Tipperary, fearless of blunderbusses 
and Rorys of the Hills. Nor is Dr. Macaulay less interesting when 
he quotes and criticises the poetry of ‘Thomas Davis and Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, though here, again, we have grave reasons for think- 
ing that strictures on ‘The Muster of the North” are not 
pointedly relevant to the subject of Ireland in ’72. On Home 
Rule, the Education question, the Keogh judgment, &c., Dr. 
Macaulay is very much what he is everywhere else. Tis collec- 
tion of facts is always creditable; his handling of facts, both from 
want of literary power and from want of knowledge of Ireland, is 
nearly always quite the reverse. 
sut what is Dr. Macaulay’s recipe for Irishillness ? Get rid of 
the priests. To his eyes, the sacerdotal incubus is what keeps 
Ireland for ever down and degraded. But if what he calls the 
Ultramontane party can only be defeated, and if the Irish Roman 
Catholic laity will only join hands with the Orangemen in secur- 
ing its defeat, Ireland will become a happy land. We are very 
much afraid that Dr. Macaulay is mistaken. Only Mr. Whailey 
and Mr. Newdegate wish to see the Roman priesthood lose its 
power in Ireland just now. It, and it alone, has saved the 
Government from much trouble in recent years. And a sad day 
will it be for Ireland if her young men listen to the folly of 
Fenians,—which they would do at present, but for the priests. 
A Romish despotism is very bad, but a rebellious Commune is 
much worse; and it is our impression that if Ireland, just at pre- 
sent at all events, gives up the Pope, she may be too likely to 
take, not to Protestantism, but to petroleum and Mr. Pagan 
O'Leary. 
THE AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK.* 
Ir Mr. Winwood Reade’s two volumes had been reduced to one, 
aud that one had been severely revised, everything which does not 
relate to Africa rejected, and all that does arranged with some- 
; might bave been 


oy , D7 
H Sketch -Boo 


thing like system, his A/ric 
pleasant reading. As it is, it is 
belongs to no order of composition except the higgledy-piggledy. 


wearisome to the la t degree, and 
It has almost as much to do with ancient Greece, or at least with Mr. 
Winwood Reade’s notions about ancient Greece, as with his ex- 
periences in modern Africa, and is, in fact, a collection of very 
round-about papers indeed. ‘The author lays great stress upon 
the *‘immense labour” which he has 
and no doubt it has been very great, but unhappily ill directed. 
He fears that his readers may not give him credit for all this hard 


work, ‘‘as they are apt to suppose that if a book of thia kind 


l 
i 


bestowed upon the book, 


is light, it cannot be solid.” Mr. Reade’s work is very solid 
indeed, but his best 
nounce it to be light. 
the table of contents is very attractive. ‘*A Carthaginian Log- 
Book ” looks well, ** The Coast,” ** The Forest,” ** ‘The Witch,” 
** The Tornado,” ** ‘The Cannibals,” ** The King of the Rembos,” 


friend could not conscientiously pro- 


This is all the more provoking, because 


‘¢'The Gorilla,” look, respectively, very well indeed, quite as if 
the pudding were rich in plums. But they are delusive in the 
extreme, the pudding is ‘‘stick-jaw,” and the plums so few and 
far between that one gets tired of the intervals. 
the negro dragoman who accompanied Mr. Reade in his expedi- 


Mongilomba, 


tion to the gorilla country, among other places, is an amusing 
personage, and would have brightened up the book considerably, 
if we had been allowed to see and hear more of him, but Mr. 
Reade must needs drag Pericles even into his otherwise droll 
description of Mongilomba; indeed, the Greeks generally are as 
great a nuisance to his readers as Cicero was to the friends of Mrs. 
Blimber, in Dombey and Son :— 

“Like many 
Pericles, of M 
teller, an o1 
probably st 
his hand in such a stealt 


} 














place cou 
directed him to di 
to me in ashes, he e 
were unable to control t 
some negligence of this Et 
words, he remainod 

which do not turn away wrat 
suro of my ground, | » would 








ster? 





looking at m 


rather hau 





he awoke in a good humour. 
Mongilomba is the only really agreeable person in the book, which 


* The African Sh ’ Winwood R London: Smith, Elder, and ( 


includes descriptions of very horrid savages indeed, who q . 
Mr. Reade’s epithet, ‘connoisseurs in cruelty;” and of some people 
not savages, who were quite as bad; the captain of a certain 
barque, for instance, on board which Mr. Reade was carried When 
he caught an African fever, which caused him to write q lament. 
able amount of nonsense. As Mr. Reade was being helped into 
the boat, Mongilomba crept up to him, and whispered, like a black 
and tragic Bailey Junior, ‘‘ Sir, if that captain give you Medicine 

just ask him to drink a little first himself!” , 

Occasionally Mr. Reade gives us interesting accounts of 
the animals in the districts which he explored, but he goes 
off so suddenly and so widely, at such numerous tangents, that 
there is no comfort, no sense of reasonable security, in reading his 
book, ‘The most important journey which he describes wag to the 
Niger, on whose uppermost course he claims to have thrown more 
light than any other traveller; and he bitterly comments upon the 
absence of interest with which his exploration has been received. 
We confess that though the facts are important and interesting, 
we cannot greet them with enthusiasm; he contrives to make 
them so deadly dull. Whenever he alludes to the subject of 
religion, he is a singularly unpleasant writer, because he hates it 
with an impatient hatred, which does not exclude what Mrs, 
Malaprop called a * nice derangement of epitaphs,” indicative of 
an amazing ignorance of the very alphabet of Christianity. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this book is a descrip. 
tion of Assinie, on the Gold Coast, where Mr. Reade studied 
animal and insect life carefully. He gives a curious account 
of the driver ants, which emigrate by millions, and before whose 
myriad forces the inhabitants of huts and houses fly. ‘ Yet,” he 
says, ‘‘they are not too many for the task which nature hag 
assigned them to perform. ‘lhe forest is a charnel-house ; in itg 
dark shades, where no sunlight penetrates, the ground is covered 
with putrid vegetation, and did not the ants act as scavengers, 
its atmosphere would be fatal to mankind Once, when he was 
rossing a path, some of them carry- 


ss 
watching an army of drivers c 


ing their young ones in their mouths, Mr. Reade, to his great 





surprise, saw a small snake go past in the procession. ‘The natives 
told him this was the “king of the ants,” and was going with 


anew town. ‘The *‘ king” isa kind of slow-worm, 





them to mak 
which dwells among the ants, and is supposed to be useful in 
some way or other to the commonwealth; nevertheless, when the 
animal is opened, ants are found in its stomach. Negroes eat 
white ants, which they consider a great dainty. Ilere is a curious 
anecdote :— 


“There is a kind of ant- ich mes a ular di 





An interesting chapter on Senegambia is illustrated by an ex- 
traordinary drawing, for the accuracy of whose details the author 
vouches. It represents one of the floods which are of frequent 
1 rises and overflows the lowlands. 
s are often driven to strange strait. 


occurrence when the Senega 
In these floods the wild bea: 
Swimming in all directions, they take refuge on floating trees or on 
the ialand hills. ‘Too much alarmed by the flood to follow their amiable 








interests, and dine on one another, lions, leopards, jackals, serpents, 
antelopes, and monkeys are often found huddled together as depicted 
in the illustration. ‘The group, crowded on a small patch of land, 
which surrounds a solitary tree, is equally striking and absurd, 
terrified and lachrymose; the lion in dignified grief, the lioness 
with her blunt head jammed between his breast and the hind- 
quarters of a jackal; a fat and unwieldy leopard clinging to the 
trunk of the tree, which is much too slender for the purpose ; and 
a cluster of monkeys, with arms interlaced and pendent tails 
comfortably swinging on the topmost bough, out of harm’s way. 
There is nothing new in Mr. Reade’s account of Dahomey and 
the Pietorian guard of women, as he calls the Amazons, but 
there are some amusing anecdotes in the story of his visit to the 
Portuguese in Angola. ‘The book will bear dipping into, but we 
advise experimentalists to dip with a judicious avoidance of the 
‘character ” stories with which Mr. Reade has interspersed this 


most motley of sketch-books. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM.* 
In the month of August, 1866, the Hon. J. A. Kurson, at that 
time Chairman of a Committee of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, addressed the 
Convocation of the University of the State of New York on the 


Frederick A. P. Burt 1,S.T.D., LL.D. New York, 1872 
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Ordinati S ons Preached in the Dioceses of Oxford and 
Winchester, 1860-1872. By James Russell Woodford, D.D. (Masters.) 
—This volume derives a special interest from the promotion which has 
come to the author since its \r. Woodford was for many 
years 6xaminil plain to the late Bishop of Winchester, was so, in 
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rtainly a creditable exercise to have been composed by one who may be 
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1453. With Maps, Plans, and Gencalogical Tabk By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A., the MIDDLE AGES. By Pacnt LAcrorx strated with 15¢ "aro 
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SOPHOC LES, The Greck Text of the Plays |The TWO WIDOWS. By Ayre Tuomas, 
For the use of Students it » University of Oxford. By Lewis CAMPBELL, 2 vols. [Vow ready, 
M.A., Professor of Greek it St. Andrew's [Shortly. Par 


LD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant. : 
SOPHOCLES. With Introduction and English Peers tee ee By Lieutenant con 


Notes. For the use of Schools. Each Play separately. By Professor Lxwis 3 vols. 
CAMPBELL and EVELYN ABBOTT, M. ry [ Shortly. ™ ILIAD — . 
Fe cae THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Aver Par 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and BEAUMONT, Author of * Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. . 1 ; 


Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
————— CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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OLD HISTORICAL BALLADS, With 45 Copper Plates. “aay yaaa Sunday Lecture Society ; with Notes and Authorities, 
3 vols., 30s. Large paper, £3 3s. i, ame 
owl Vihar ta London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. Que 
MRS. BEHN’S PLAYS, HISTORIES, and NOVELS. | ——— ioc aas 
6 yols., 52s 6d. Large paper, £4 4s New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, being the Sixth al n with the “ Modern 
Novelist’s Library,” in crown 8vyo, price 3s 6d, ec! r 2s 6d, boards, 
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NOVELTY in MATERIAL 





London with information regarding materials most in vogue, they enumerate below 


ntion to the EIGHTH Ser 
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accurate inf 


esire to call att 


rmation on every arti 
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of aress, 


&c., ladies at a distance are a 


THE SPECTATOR. 





and, as estimates accompany most of the 


sisted in sending th 





) announce 


With th 
“ NEW FASHION 


ies of their 


‘ir orders by post. 


careful attention to all orders by lette telegram. 


SILKS. 





PLAIN SILKS constitute t va KC 
fashion, and are shown in a varict f TU MN 
YES in various qt ies 24-inch wide silk; 
3, 7/6, 8/9, and I i 
VELVETS will be the principal trimming of the 
season. Every new shade of silk can be matched i 


Velvet at 9/6, 11/9, and 15 
and dresses at 22/6. 

BLACK SILKS. 
of very advantageous 
wide width, at 6/3, 7/, 7/9,8/6,and9/. Also 
and durable make at 4/, 5/6, and 63 

BONNET'S celebrated CACHEMIRE SILKS, in 
every quality made. 

IRISH POPLINS, in the best qu 
manufacturers’ prices. 


An extra quality for tuntes 


We are now offering a parcel 
LYONS GROS GRAINS, in 


lity only, at Dublin 


GLOVES. 


f our Brussels 
yurites, and we 





The excellent wear and perf 
Gloves have rendered them g 
maintain our reputation by selling 
only :— 

Price, With ONG HuttON ...cccccccrcsserecsessecees 2/6 
Ditto two ditto.. 
Gentlemen’s.......00-s0000 ous 3/6 

Paris Kid, Dogskin, Calfskin, and Gants “de S Suede in 

every variety of size and colour 













uu effective | 


first choice | 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


MERINO, wide width, in a variety of new shades, 
price 33 per } rd. Finer qualities, similar make, in 
about fifty colourings, 4/5, 4.9, and 5/6 per yard. 








FINE DOUBLE CASHMERES, in Black only, 
pecially adapted for Polonaises and Jackets, 6/6, 7/6, 
8/6, awd 9/6 per yard. 


BLACK VELVETEEN, to pattern, 27 inches wide 
ie 4/ per yard. Other qualities, in the same make, 

. 4/, 4/6, 5/, and 5/6, Extra fine ditto, twilled back, 
very soft, suitable for Jackets and Children’s wear, 
6,6 per yard. 


COLOURED VELVETEENS, in all the new shades, 


wide width, 4/3 to 5/3 per yard. 


WOOL REPS, 27 inches wide, 
This article, in all colours, is 


affected by damp. 


price 2ld per yard. 
yarn-dyed, and not 


NAVY DIAGONAL CLOTH, 28 inches wide, 184d 
per yard. Ditto, in striped, to match, 23d. per yard, 
specially adapted for Costumes, to be employed together. 


MELANGE DIAGONAL CLOTH, a similar article, 
in various new mixtures, plain and striped, 2/ and 2's 
per yard, 

HONEYCOMB TWEED, a new material, in 
shades, plain and striped, 3/ per yard. 


all new 





NAVY-COSTUME SERGE, wide width, at 23d per 
yard. These goods are excellent value. Costume 
| Serges in various shades and makes, including Esta- 
mene, Hand-made, and Waterproof Serges. 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES » en, idle 


AND JACKETS. 


AAAAAAALAAY AN 


D. and F. direct the attention of Ladies to their 
Costumes and Jackets in all the new materials for the 
coming season. They are made in av ariety of designs, 
and are cut and made by tailors, and are distinguished 
from Costumes and Jackets of a similar "isin i by the 
perfect workmanship and exactitude of the braiding, 
as well as for the habit-like fit of each vctement, 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 


This Department is replete with every sssary in 
he most re 


Family and Household Linen of liable 
makes, 

Horrocks's Longeloth, prep 1 specially for the 
sewing machine, at the mar 1 List price. 

In this Department will | la var of Blan 
kets, Quilts, Counterpanes, Rugs, She gy, Flannel, 
&c., manufactured expressly f ritable purposes. 


A List, containing details, ; 


PATTERNS 


ALL GOODS 


CHEVIOT CLOTH, a rough, light fabric, suitable 
for the * Ulster” 
Canadian ditto, Homespun ditto, Vicuna Cloths, Pop- 
lins, Fancy Diagonals, Cashmerettes, Tripline, and 
other materials for Dresses and Costumes. 


SKIRTINGS, various plain and striped Linsey in 
extra widths and qualities, suitable for underskirts. 


MADE-UP COSTUMES. Sketches of Models in 


Costumes and Skirts forwarded on application. 





RIBBONS. 





Plain, Corded, and Watered Rib 


ms in all the new 


shades of colour. 


TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES. 


In great variety, from St, Etienne and Paris 


ON 


TERMS— 


POST FREE 





P.O. ORDERS 


PAYABLE AT VERE STREET, W. 


DEBENHAM 





AND F 
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the completion of their arrar 
visited the various HOME and FOREIGN MARKE TS in order that e 
view of sup; 
the principal classes of goods. 
300K,” whic 
deseripti 


A complete organisation in 


and other walking Costumes, Tweeds, | 


SMITH, PAYNE 


[September 2 i, 1873, 
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gements in every Department for 


the AUTO My 
CTY successty) 





ying Customers at a Pin from 


Sale about Oct 


! ber 10. Tt e tates 
ns of MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILL INERY 


their POST ORDER DEPARTMENT ¢ 


— 
Q Willi De 
Nsureg 


—— 


MANTLE AND FUR _ DEPapr. 
MENT. 


withstandin . 
ing @ per. 
st fashio 


SEALSKIN JACI 
ceptibie advan in able We 
hold a large assor ! at value, both ig 
plain Sealskio, aud also with trimmings of Fur, Beaver, 
Otter, &e. 

VELVE T MANTLES, trimmed with Sable, Chin. 
‘hilla, Beaver, and ther furs, will be much worn, 
We hold a very large stock at moderate prices, 

VELVET and CLO 
trimmed with Lace 








rH JACKETS, embroidere land 
Passementerie, &c., at all prices 





from 63,0 
| 
Weare continuing in great variety the “ Pyrenees” 
Shawl, a delightfu wa and light knitted Shay] 
for indoor and evening wear, from 10/9 to 16,9 each. 
HOSIERY. 
A variety of Hos siery suitable for the Autumn is now 


realy, mprisi r specialitic 
other kinds for oy Pe anc dC Guldewn. 


+3 in ribbed and 


OUTFITTING AND JUVENILE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Children’s Autumn Jackets, Costumes, Milliuery, 
and Underclothing, in all sizes, Baby Linen, Robes, 
Cloaks, Berceaunettes, &c. Special attention is given 
in this Department to Costumes for young ladies from 
five to fifteen years of age. Sketches and Estimates 
free. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERIES. 


New shapes and designs in Fichus, Collaretia, 
Rufiles, Tunics, and a variety of novelties in new 
Lace Sets. 





FANCY DEPARTMENT. 


Sashes continue as fashionable as ever, and the 
st ck is now replete with novelties in all the new styles 





and forms. Scarves Ne -kties, Bows, and Crepe de 
Chine half squares, in all the latest colours. Descrip 
08 aNd sketches post free. 
DRESSMAKING. 
Th unt De}; t receives special atten- 
t and t p fit is combined with ss 
( 10omica ges asistent with good work 





APPLICATION. 


MARKED AT LOWEST PRICE FOR PROMPT PAYMENT WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
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